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NAPOLEON AT ELBA 

I send you an original letter respecting Napoleon 
at Elba, written by Capt. Usher to Capt. Walde- 
grave, and given by the latter to Mr. Inderwick, 
father of Mr. Inderwick, Q.C., who has kindly 
permitt ed me to send it to you for publication in 
“N. &. ¢ — 

H.M, Ship Undaunted 
May 20" 1814 

My dear Waldegrave,—It no doubt surprised you to 
hear that it fell to my lot to have the care of Napoleon's 
sacred person & to bear him to his new kingdom. 


He is in excellent spirits & health. Looks very young 
Always active—rises at 4 o'clock & is constantly on horse 
back. His Island is beautiful, producing every thing in 
abundance, & the finest Iron Mine in the world. The 
fortifications are impregnable. he has therefore made a 
better baregain than people generally imagine & may be 
comfortab le, if his active imagination will allow him to 
be so in any situation. He is building Palaces, Stables, 
& Aquaducts, & will no doubt make Elba a little Para- 
dise. He says he looks to us for his chief protection— 
that we are a great & generous Nation, & feels most 
grateful for our attention to him. The Empress & 
King of Kome are to go to him—& I am now on my way 
to Frejus for his sister Paulina. He seems to calculate 
on the Bourbons being driven from the Throne. Speak- 
ing of Spain, he says he did not enter it with the in- 
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Few 
things have given me more satisfaction as I have had a | 
great deal of very interesting conversation with him, | 


| tention of placing his brother on the Throne, but to 

Revolutionize it, abolish the Inquisition, give it new laws, 
j and a character among Nations, he said the Spaniards 
| are as much if not more the Enemies of Great Britain 
than France. He has the meanest opinion of his good 
Allies the Yankee’s—both of their gouvernment, and 
character as Individuals. I asked him if he did not 
Issue his Berlin and Milan Decrees, for the purpose of 
making the Americans quarrel, he did not deny it. 
The Dutch he says are a Money Making, good for 

nothing people, and their Men of war only fit toc ry 
horses to Ireland, he has a perfect knowledge of mer 
cantile affairs, a subject he was fond of Introducing— 
he appeared much afraid of falling by assassination at 
Frejus, where he embarked, he sent for me half an 
hour before he embarqued, and I was on shore with him 
all the Time, his Sword and Pistols were on the Table, a 
large mob had collected round his Hotel, he seemed a 
good deal agitated, and listened with earnestness. I told 
him I had seen a good many mobs the worst I had seen 
wes a French one, when the Grand Marshall announced 
| that the carriages were ready, he turned round to me in 
his usual quick way, said “ Allons.” The Stairs were 
lined with Ladies and Gentlemen, he stopped for a 
|} moment to speak to them, he then hurried thro’ the 

Mob to his carriage, and called for me, who, he placed 
| opposite him ; I need not say that I did not much relish 
my berth, for I certainly expected warm work, however 
we drove on at a tolerable rate, and arrived without 
molestation at our boats, which were almost two miles 
from the Town, Smith was officer of the Boat, when I 
introduced him he said, “Sydney Smith, Sydney Smith, 
I met him in Egypt.” Tuo* Usner. 

Jd. d. ¥. 

Temple. 

[Sir Neil Campbell's Napoleon at Fo Lleau and 
Elba contains many entries respectin Ne 
to Elba and his conduct and conversatio 
Undaunted. ] 
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THE SITE OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE 

ARMIES OF SUETONIUS AND BOADICEA, 

The site of this battle has not been clearly 
defined by Tacitus or Dion Cassius. Tacitus says 
only that Suetonius marched from the West of 
England to London, and that he chose a place 
for the battle in a narrow defile, which was 
bounded in the rear by a wood (“artis faucibus 
et a tergo silva clausum”). The place where the 
battle was fought may, however, be determined 
with almost absolute certainty, and the question 
is important enough to deserve an examination of 
the evidence by which it may be determined. 

1. There was a well-defined tradition, coming 
down to the present century, that the battle was 
fought near London, in the valley of the Fleet 
river, and that the place where the two armies 
met was near the present King’s Cross. About 
seventy years ago it was proposed, on the build- 
ing of a cross there, to call it Battle Cross, or 
Boadicea’s Cross; but eventually the present name 
was chosen. There is no record of any other 
battle fought on this ground, and therefore no 
probability of a confusion of two different events. 
| 2, The name given to this neighbourhood in 
jour old maps is Battle Bridge, and here was 
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formerly a bridge over the Fleet. It bears this 
name in a map of London (temp. Eliz.) prefixed to 
Pennant’s well-known Account of London. The 
pame is not yet obsolete. 

3. The ground on the west of Gray's Inn Lane, 
which was an open field as late as the seventeenth 
century, was formerly called “the Welsh Camp.” 
This denotes the position of the Britons when 
they left London, which then lay to the east of 
Ludgate Hill, to give battle to the Roman forces. 
The tradition was handed down by our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers—for the term “ Welsh” is 
Teutonic—but it is not the less certain that it 
denoted the camp of the Britons. In 1697 a 
large mob of artisans assembled in this part on 
account of the import of woven cloths from India, 
and a contemporary writer states that the place 
of the gathering was “ Welsh Camp, a field be- 
twixt Lamb’s Conduit and Gray’s Inn Lane.” 
Originally, however, the site so called must have 
been much more extensive. 

4. In the beginning of this century, a monu- 
mental stone, recording the death of a Roman 
officer of the twentieth legion, was found in a 
field near the Caledonian Road. This legion, or 
a part of it, was engaged in the battle, and the 
monument was probably a record of one who had 
fallen in the fight and was buried in the field. 
Its position in situ cannot otherwise be accounted 
for, because this legion was soon afterwards 
removed to Chester, and continued there until 
= Romans finally abandoned Britain. 

. The position agrees with the scanty descrip- 
tion given by Tacitus. The narrow Fleet valley, 
and the wooded heights of Hampstead and Highgate 
in the rear, form a position which answers to the 
description which the historian has given of the 
site of the battle. He does not mention a river, but 
the Fleet, though an important defence of the 
Roman left flank, was only an inconsiderable 
stream, and Tacitus wrote his account of the 
battle from the reports of others, who might have 
forgotten this part of the scene. The battle was 
certainly fought near London, and no other posi- 
tion than this appears to answer the description of 
Tacitus, and certainly no other has any tradition 
in its favour. 

If, then, we look down the railway line from the 
Midland station, we see before us the position of 
the Roman forces ; the ground behind, as far as 
Holborn, was occupied by the Britons under 
Boadicea, The extent of this ground, and 
other circumstances, are entirely opposed to the 
statements of Tacitus, that the number of the 
latter was 200,000, and that 70,000 or more were 
slain. It is not probable that as many Britons 
were engaged in the battle as are supposed to 
have fallen in it, and the result was indecisive, 
Dion Cassius gives a more extended account of 
the fight, and he is evidently better informed and 





more trustworthy than Tacitus. He says that 
the battle was thrice renewed, and that at one 
time the British charioteers drove the Romans 
back and pursued them, but that they, in their 
turn, were repulsed by the Roman archers. At 
length, he adds, late in the day, victory declared 
itself on the side of the Romans, but that the 
Britons, who retired from the field, intended to 
renew the contest on the following day. LBoadices 
died, however, suddenly—of disease, he says, not 
mentioning poison—and the Britons on that 
account dispersed. She was probably brought to 
a sudden death by fatigue and excitement ; but 
though this event disheartened the Britons, their 
power was not crushed by the issues of the battle, 
The procurator, Classicianus, reported to Nero 
that they were exasperated by the subsequent 
cruelties of Suetonius, and that unless he were 
removed, the Roman authority in Britain would 
be in danger. The Emperor was alarmed by the 
report, and Suetonius was recalled. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 





BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
XI.—EDITIONS OF JUNIUS’S LETTERS, 


Letters of Atticus, Lucius, Junius, &c. 1 vol. Svyo. 
1769. London, Almon. Last letter dated Oct. 13, 1769; 

Letters of Atticus, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. London, Almon, 
Last letter, Nov. 29, 1769. 

A Complete Collection of Junius’s Letters, with those 
of Sir W. Draper. 1 vol. 8vo. London, Thompson, 
Ends with letter of May 28, 1770. 

Political Contest ; containing Junius’s Letters to the 


King, with Modestus’s Answer. Unbound. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Dublin. 

The Political Contest : Letters of Junius, Sir William 
Draper, D—— of G. Second edition, 8vo. London, 


Newbery. And also Part II. 

Letters of Junius. 1 vol. 12mo. London, Wheble. 
Wheble’s first edition with name. Ends p, 232. 
Letters of Junius. 1l vol. 12mo. Lon he. 

firat anonymous edition. Ends p. 247. 

The Letters of Junius. Engraved title. 1 vol. 12mo. 
A duplicate copy. 1771. London. From preface, this 
is obviously Wheble’s third edition. 

The Genuine Letters of Junius, with Anecdotes of the 
Author, 1 vol. 8vo. The “author,” according to the 
editor, was Burke, 

The Letters of Junius. 2 vols. 12mo. 1771. Wheble. 

Junius Stat Nominis Umbra, 2 vols. 12mo. Three 
copies. 1772. London, Woodfall. Author's first edition, 
without index. 

Junius Stat Nominis Umbra. 2 vols. 12mo. 1772. 
Woodfall. Author's first edition, with index. 

The Letters of Junius. 2 vols. 12mo. 1774. London. 
No publisher's name. 

The Letters of Junius. 2 vols. 12mo. 1775. Wheble. 

The Letters of Junius. London. 1 vol. small 8vo. 
1779. Pp. 286. 

The Letters of Junius: more Complete than any yet 
Published. 2 vols. small 8vo. 1783. London. The 
edition by which Mr, Taylor cought to prove Sir Philip 
Francis to be Junius, 

. The Letters of Junius. 2 vols, small Svo. Dublin, 
787. 


Wheble’s 
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The Letters of Junius, complete in One Volume. With 
copious index. Small 8vo, No publisher’s name. Lon- 
don, 1788. 

Junius Stat Nominis Umbra. 2 vols.12mo. No date. 
Woodfall. 

The Letters of Junius. 2 vols, small Svo, 1792. 
London, Wheble. A poor edition, 

The Letters of Junius. In 2 vols, 12mo, 1800. 
Vernon & Hood. 

The Letters of Junius, with Notes by Robert Heron. 
4 vols. 8vo. 1801. London, Harrison. 

The Letters of Junius, with Notes by Robert Heron. 
Second edition. 2-vols.8vo. London, Harrison. Very 
scarce. 

The Letters of Junius, with Notes by John Almon. 
2 vols. 12mo. 1806. London, Philips. 

The Letters of Junius, Roquet’s edition. Illustrated 
with twelve portraits. 1 vol. 4to. 1813, London, 
Gale & Co. 

Junius, with his Letters to Wilkes, Private Letters to 
Woodfall, &c. Edited by Good, 3 vols. 8vo. London. 
1812. Woodfall. 

The same, Second edition, 1814. 

The Letters of Junius. Edited by Atticus Secundus. 
lvol.18mo. 1822. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd. 

Letters of Junius, by Woodfall. A new and enlarged 
edition by John Wade. With an analysis of Junius. 
Works by Sir N, Harris Nicolas. 2 vols. 8vo. 1850. 
London, Bohn. 

Bis. Cor. 





Dr. BrapLey AND THE REFORMATION OF THE 
Catenpar.—In the great work of Dr. Butcher, 
the late Bishop of Meath, on the Ecclesiastical 
Calendar, which was published in 1877, I find an 
old error repeated about Dr. Bradley, Astronomer 
Royal at the time of the reformation of the 
calendar in 1752, which I should like, if possible, 
to be able to trace to its source. “ The death of the 
Astronomer Royal,” says Dr. Butcher, “ who had 
prepared the new tables for the Government, and 
which took place shortly after the passage of the 
Act, was commonly regarded as a Divine judgment 
upon him for his iniquity in shortening the lives 
of so many people.” Bradley did not die until 
July 13, 1762, more than eleven years after the 
passing of the Act for the reformation of the 
calendar, which received the royal assent on 
May 22, 1751. One would have thought that, 
after so long an interval (nearly ten years after 
the Act came into operation), the ignorant clamour 
about the robbery of eleven days must have died 
away. Prof. Rigaud, it is true, in his memoir of 
Bradley, prefixed to his Miscellaneous Works and 
Correspondence, says that “even several years 
after, when Bradley, worn down by his labours 
in the cause of science, was sinking under the 
disease which closed his mortal career, many of 


the common people attributed his sufferings to a | 


judgment from heaven for his having been in- 
strumental in what they considered to be so 
impious an undertaking.” But he gives no 
authority for this statement; and one cannot 
help suspecting that the difficulty of accounting 
for such an impression prevailing so long after- 


wards may have led subsequent writers to an idea 
that Bradley underwent some serious illness soon 
after the reformation of the calendar, of which, 
however, there does not appear, so far as I am 
aware, to be any evidence, It is true that several 
years before his death he suffered from pains in 
the back, and that for the last two years of his 
life he was troubled with a melancholy fear that 
he should lose his mental faculties. But, happily, 
this latter dread was never, in fact, realized, 
and it is well known that he continued his 
scientific labours until within a year of his death 
at the age of seventy. The author, then, of the 
account of Bradley in the Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale must have drawn a little upon his 
imagination in writing “depuis ce moment [that 
of the effervescence about the omission of the 
days in the calendar] l’infatigable astronome sentit 
sa santé s’affaiblir.” Still more must he have 
done so when he gravely tells us that the royal 
addition of 250]. a year to Bradley’s income was 
given as a sort of recompence (dédommagement) 
for the trouble which his unpopularity in that 
matter brought upon him ; for that increase to 
his previously miserably small stipend (which his 
immediate predecessor, Halley, did not need, 
owing to his having half-pay as a lieutenant in the 
navy) was made because he declined the living of 
Greenwich, the duties of which he felt to be in- 
compatible with the discharge of those at the 
Observatory, where was his true vocation. The 
salary of the Astronomer Royal was originally 
fixed at a smaller sum than it would otherwise 
have been, on account of Flamsteed being in 
holy orders, so that an idea was entertained that 
it might be made up by putting him into a crown 
living, which was done when he became Rector of 
3urstow in 1685. In those days, apparently, it 
| was not considered in any respect wrong to do by 
deputy all the duty involved in such a charge ; 
but Bradley very properly declined to be a party 
to a similar arrangement in 1751, and from that 
time the salary of Astronomer Royal was per- 
manently increased, though it still remained very 
far from adequate to a position of so much labour 
as well as responsibility. W. T. Lyxx, 
Blackheath. 


Bottncproke AND CLARENDON.—Some years 
ago a rough set of Clarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion came into my hands, which I found must 
have been a lot preceding one which I had com- 
missioned, and which, wanting a bidder, had 
been “put with the next lot.” While throwing 
| it out into a rejected heap I caught sight of some 
writing on the margins, and picked all the volumes 
| back to look at again. 
| It is the octavo edition of 1707, three volumes, 
| bound in six parts. There is no signature or 
| formal claim of ownership, but in many portions 
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of the first three parts the marginal marking and | write booty?” is often repeated. 


writing are pretty frequent, and on examination, 
internal evidence was very soon conclusive that 
they are by the hand of the celebrated Henry 
St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. 

There are above a hundred pages having such 
notes and marks on the margins, occasionally 
supplemented in loose scraps of paper, besides 
underscorings of the text. They consist chiefly of 
charges against the editors of interpolations, 
which sometimes include several long paragraphs 
bracketed by his pen. On comparing many of 
these with the later restored text editions, the 
impeached passages still remain, so that the 
writer's suspicions of interpolations are evidently 
groundless, 

On p. 2 in vol. i. he writes, “Query whether 
Chancellour Hide really ever wrote any history, 
and why they are not obliged to produce a MSS. 
in his own handwriting?” Again, on the same 
page, “Scholastic words, not like a lawyer.” 
Many others have this critical objection, as on 

196, “Savours much more of Westminster 
Abbey [Dean Sprat ?], than Westminster Hall.” 

The key to the spirit of the notes may perhaps 
be found in those on the dedication to Queen 
Anne, prefixed to vol. ii, among which, ‘The 
Editors seem to have been bribed by y* then L* 
Treasurer, to oppose the Queen’s employing H. 
S* John, since made L* Bolinbroke.” At the 
end of the dedication he refers to pages 54 and 
135 of the same volume, where he had marked 
examples of how a Saint-John and a Godolphin 
appear in the text, “so as never to let St John 
and Harley, share in your Counsels to y® prejudice 
of Your Trusty Treasurer L* Godolphin, he 
having well paid us, & desiring to have no 
rivals in your favour, & so he prayed us to tell 
You.” Under an earlier page of the dedication 
he had written, “ The greatest spleen of y* Editors 
seems vented on y® family of y® foundress of S* 
John’s College, & Some Scotch Lords, of any of 
i Noble family.” 

He is particularly jealous of any of the occur- 
rences of the names of St. Johns. Thus, in vol. i. 
p. 186, on “Mr. Saint-John” of the text, he 
writes, “The name is S* John, but y* Editors 
seem to have spelt it thus maliciously, that he 
might appear less Saint-like,” having reference to the 
mention of his having “contracted an implacable 


See booty in 
Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary. 

| On p. 542 vol. i. Sprat is again glaneed at, 
|The stile seems like that of y* Hist: of Roya) 
| Society.” P. 640, the concluding passage, begin- 
| ning ‘* Besides,” is underscored, and the note, 
“ How gross is this addition of )* Editors ? Query 
| whether y* Westminster Schole boy, who tran- 
| scribed y* Manuscript for y* press, did not insert 
this ?” 

P. 197, vol. i. on “This Digression,” &c, 
|“ Query, whether Dean S——t had not an eye to 
| this, in his digression on Digressions, or if in y® 
| Secret did not advise y)° last historical old Law 
| p* to palliate y® former Scholastic p'.” Did the 
annotator really suspect Swift as an accomplice, 
or is he here only “writing booty”? The first 
edition of this volume was 1702, that of the Tale 
of a Tub 1704. 

On p. 390, vol. i. he suggests that many pas- 
sages beginning with the words, “The truth is,” 
are additions of the editor’s. 

The above are only selections. At the end of 
each volume he has added a list of the pages he 
has marked, with a second list “ upon re-examin- 
ing,” and a separate one of sixteen references headed 
“O.S.,” i.¢, Oliver St. John. 

Tuomas Kexsbakg, 





Bristol. 


Provinec THE Date or A Man’s Birtn.—The 
Atheneum of March 18 contains, in a review of 
Mr. Richard Ussher’s Historical Sketch of Crozall, 
some amusing extracts, showing how, when called in 
question, the date of a man’s birth was established 
in former days. I have occasionally met with 
entries in manor court rolls which, although not, 
strictly speaking, of the same kind as the probatio 
etatis therein mentioned, are as similar as the 
nature of the case admitted of. There is one in- 
stance, a copy of which is now before me, taken 
from the Court Rolls of Scotter, in which my own 
ancestress Margaret Peacock was a witness. In 
1602 a question had been raised as to whether a 
certain William Fish was of the full age of twenty- 
one years at the time when he surrendered certain 
copyholds, and a copy of a register had been pro- 
duced by which “it appeareth that the said 
William ffyshe was not xxj years of age at the 
time of the said surrenders.” On October 3, 1603, 
evidence was taken on oath. Thomas Storr, of 





displeasure against the Church purely from the 
Company he kept”; and on the words “(being a 
natural Son of the House of Bullingbrook),” “ This 
lying Parenthesis was plainly & grossly added by 
y® Editors of y® manuscript. No wonder they refuse | 
now to shew y* MSS.” The parenthesis, however, 
appears in the restored text. At pp. 44 and 54 of 
vol. ii, are several notes on the name and character | 
of Lord Saint-John. 
The question, “Do not these Editors plainly | 


Skawthorpe, aged fifty, deposed that Fish was 
born 

“in August, and he knoweth the same to be trewe for 
that he perfectlye remembereth that John ffysh, father 
of the said William fiyshe, cam to him, this deponent, 
where he was mawing berlie, to request him to be a 
wytness at the baptisme of the said William, and further 
he swith that the said William flishe was xxj yeurs of age 
and more when he delivered the said surrenders...... and 


| he knoweth the same to be trewe by the cropps of corne 


sowne since that tyme.” 
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“ Margarett Peacock, wyffe of William Peacock, of 
thage lvj years or thereaboutes,” testified to the 
same effect, and affirmed that 
“she knoweth the same to be trewe by the birthe of 
Ellyn Peacock her doughter, who was borne at or near 
about Candlemas next after the birth of the said William 
ffysh.” 
Johanna Craven, wife of Peter Craven, aged forty 
years, said the same, and she knew her testimony 
was true because 
“she was the keper of his mother when she lay in childe 
bedd of the said William, and that it was vpon Bartho- 
lomewe day, which letted her going to Stockwith fare.” 
The jury found in favour of Fish, and presented 
that the register “ is false & vnperfect both towch- 
ing the age of the said William ffishe & also in 
many other pointes.” Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Hypouitre, ComTe pe Dvueras.”—In Mr. 
Quaritch’s very interesting Catalogue of Romances, 
lately published, there is an entry (No. 7866) of 
a copy of this curious little romance, with this 
note, “The author, although he claims to have 
been a travelled man, knew nothing of English 
habits.” 

Of course, this is only a trifling error of the 
compiler of the catalogue, for every one knows 
that the author was not a man, but Madame la 
Comtesse D’Aunoy, or D’Aulnoy, who died in 
1705, and was the writer of several books, of which 
Hypolite is certainly now the best remembered, 
and, in its time, was perhaps as much read as any 
work of fiction of the last century, having been 
many times reprinted, translated, and illustrated. 
Recently my friend Mr. Coote made good use of 
it in a paper on the “Neo-Latin Fay” in the 
Folk-lore Record, vol. ii., 1879, in which he quotes 
from Madame D’Aulnoy’s little book the fairy 
tale which Hypolitus tells to divert the lady 
abbess whilst her portrait is being painted. It 
would be of interest, in reference to the appearance 
of this fairy legend in other countries, to have a 
complete list of its editions and translations ; in 
the hope of obtaining this I now send a note 
of the copies which I have, and shall be glad to 
see the list extended and completed. I have not 
seen the first edition, which I imagine was 
printed at Paris. The earliest which I have is 
a Brussels copy, bearing date 1713 ; but probably 
this is not even the first Belgic edition, as the 
“Privilege” is dated October, 1703. Those I 
have are :— 

1. 1713. Histoire 
Nouvelle Edition. 
pp. 369, plates. 

2. 1726, Same title. 
pp. 318, plates, 

3. 1733. Same title. 
pp. 318, plates, 

4. 1741. The History of Hypolitus, Earl of Douglas. 
1 vol. 12mo., London, pp. 212, frontispiece. 


d’Hypolite, Comte de Duglas. 
2 parts in 1 vol. 18mo., Bruxelles, 


2 parts in 1 vol. 18mo., La Haye, 


2 parts in 1 vol. 12mo., La Haye, 





5. 1746. Histoire d’Hypolite, Comte de Duglas. Par 
Madame D’Aulnoy. 2 vols, 12mo., Amsterdam, pp. 160, 
and 204, plates. 

6. 1768. The History of Hypolitus, Earl of Douglas. 
Translated from the French [by Peter Guitton]. 1 vol. 
12mo., Cork, pp. 336. 

7. 1777. Histoire d’Hypolite, Comte de Duglas. Par 
Madame D’Aulnoy. 2 vols, 12mo., Amsterdam, pp. 160 
and 204, plates. 

8. 1752. Same title, 2 vols. 18mo., Londres, pp. 231 


9907 


and cos, 

The translation into English by Mr. Guitton of 
Cork is quite different from the previous transla- 
tion, No. 4. He was a French teacher in that 
city, and does not seem to have known that it had 
already appeared in English. The plates seem, 
for the most part, to have been engraved for each 
edition; some are very good, others very much 
the contrary, Epwarp Sou.y, 


Tue Late Rev. J. S. Brewer.—Prof. Wace’s 
memoir which accompanies the late Rev. J. S. 
Brewer's English Studies has at its conclusion a 
list of Mr. Brewer's contributions to literature. I 
do not find there or elsewhere in the memoir that 
Mr. Brewer edited for the Ecclesiastical History 
Society Richard Field’s Of the Church. The 
volumes do not contain his name on the title-pages 
as editor, but I have been told the fact by those 
who could not well be in error on such a matter, 
and it seems to be put beyond doubt by the fol- 
lowing passage, which I quote from a notice com- 
municated by Mr. James Gairdner to the Academy 
a few days after Mr. Brewer’s death :— 

“Tn 1845 he brought out an edition of Fuller’s Church 
History for the University of Oxford. He also edited 
the celebrated treatise Of the Church, written by Dr. 
Field, Dean of Gloucester, in the reign of James I.”— 
Academy, Feb. 22, 1879, p. 166. 

Anon, 


Vovpooism In THE Unitep Srares.—In the 
New Orleans Picayune of Feb. 16, 1882, there is 
the following paragraph, extracted from the Frank- 
lin Sun :— 

“ On last Monday morninga lady, not living a thousand 
miles from Winnsboro, seeing the sun shining out, con- 
cluded that it would be a nice time to sun her beds, and 
accordingly set them out on the front gallery. Noticing 
an incision in her own bed, which had a new tick, she 
observed that it was roughly stitched up with cearse 
black thread, and upon looking inside the tick she 
found what we pronounce a voudoo charm. The incision 
in the bed was about two inches, and inside was placed 
a piece of flannel tied with a string, which contained a 
piece of alum covered with blueing and some negro hair. 
This was doubtless placed there by some negro who 
wished to conjure the lady or her husband. We are in 
hopes that the charm may prove harmless, A hundred 
lashes applied to the negro would have a charming 
effect, and would, in our opinion, break him from con- 
juring in the future.” 

The folk-lore of the American negro must still be 
a rich field for a diligent collector. 
Wituiam E, A. Axon. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 
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A Tax-catTnerer’s Fate. — The following | 
quaint inscription, sent to me by a friend, is from | 
a brass in King’s-Norton Church :— 

“ Hascention day on ninth of May 

Third year of Kinge James raigne 

To end my time and steale my coyne 

I William Greves was slaine 

1605.” 

This William Greves, I am informed, was a tax- 
gatherer, and, as his epitaph sets forth, was 
murdered. 5. G. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


ORDER OF ADMINISTERING TO COMMUNICANTS. 
—It is the custom (ritually correct, I doubt not) 
in new churches for the priest in administering 
the Holy Communion to begin with the person on 
the extreme south and to continue along the rail 
towards his own right. Can any one with a good 
memory recall seeing this done in any church or 
cathedral under the old-fashioned régime thirty or 
forty years ago? So far as my own memory 
serves, as in many town and country churches to 
this day, the minister used to go first to the people 
en his right hand at the north. Cur. W. 


“LecenpE Doree pes Freres Menpians.” 
—Who was the author of this work ?— 

*‘Legende Doree | ov | Sommaire | De I'Histoire des 
freres Mendians de l’Ordre de | 8. Dominique et de 8. 
Francois, | Comprenant briefuement & veritablement 
lo- | rigine, le progrez. la doctriue [sic] & les com- | bats 
d'iceux : tant contre |’ Eglise Gallicane | principalement, 
que contre les l’apes & en- | tr'eux mesmes depuis quatre 
cens ans, | | Engraved satirical arme.| A Amsterdam, | 
Aux Depens De La Compagnie. | mpccxxxiv.” 

On the verso of the title is :— 
“ Anagramme ser le nom de Tauthcur. 

Pour quoy prens tu tant d’exercice 

Contre Dominique & Francois? 

Ne scais tu pas qu’en cet office 

Trauaillant NVL GAIN I RECOIS. 

Ce mest grand gain de donner gloire 

A mon Redempteur Iesus Christ : 

Et crier qu'il aura victoire 

Contre le champ de |'Antechrist.” 
At what company or society’s expense was 
printed ? J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


o 


“Frora Domestica.”—Who was the author of 
Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower-Garden, 
with Directions for the Treatment of Plants in 
Pots, and Iilustrations from the Works of the 
Poets, a second edition of which was published in 
1825? There seems to have been a subsequent 





issue in 1831. I have before me a cutting from a 


bookseller’s catalogue in which it is stated that | 


* much of the attraction of this interesting volume 
is due to Leigh Hunt, whose hand is traceable in 
it.” Anon, 


M. Lucxmay, A Printer at Coventry.—I 
lately purchased a small 16mo., undated, with 
this title :— 

“ Fables | By | The late Mr. Gat. | In one volume com- 
plete. | Coventry: | Printed and Sold by M. Luckman. | 
Sold also by Brooke and Macklin, and | Champante and 
Whitrow, London. | [Price One Shilling.}” 

The date I take to be about 1790. At the end is 
a list of seventeen other works printed and sold 
by M. Luckman, Coventry, including Burder’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Can any one furnish par- 
ticulars of this printer—his full name, date, &c.? 
From the list of his publications I should fancy 
him to have been a Dissenter. 

V.H.LLIC.LYV. 

J. Durrxixn orn Dorrxtx, Mercuant. — He 
lived in Soho Square, London, circa 174-. He 
had issue: 1. A dau., mar. C. E. Hanford, of 
Wollashall, Pershore, co. Worcester, ob.s.p.; 2. A 
nun; 3. Sarah, mar. Richard Huddleston, son of 
Richard Huddleston, of Sawston, co. Cambridge, 
and had descendants ; 4. Grace, mar. - Laugh- 
ton, Esq., and had descendants. Can you tell me 
anything about his parentage or ancestry ? 

H. Puen. 

Mopet or an InptAn Wett.—In the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford there is a model, carved in 
teak, of an Indian well, over which has been built 
an elaborately carved staircase surmounted by 
domes. With this model is the following label : 
“Model of an Indian Subterranean Palace and 
Reservoir at Addanleige (or teige) in Guzerat, 
and presented by Sir J. W. Awdry, Chief Justice 
of Bombay, 1842.” In the Mayer Museum at 
Liverpool there is a similar model, without any 
information. As I am making a catalogue of the 
Liverpool collection, I wish to obtain some account 
of the original well in India, and of the place 
where it is stated to be. I have, however, been 
unable to find any Indian place called Addanleige, 
or any notice of the reservoir. If some of your 
readers can refer me to information on this sub- 
ject I shall be greatly indebted to them. 

Cuarves T, Gatry. 


Faptan Suitn.—A friend of mine possesses in 
his collection a portrait of an elderly man, with a 
full grey beard, dressed in a heavily furred coat 
and headdress resembling a turban ; on the turban 
is painted a jewelled aigrette. A scroll below 
states that it is the likeness of “ Fabian Smith, 
Agent for the English Merchants to the Emperour 
of Muscovia.” What is known of this Fabian 
Smith ? G. 8. 


HensHaw axnp Latuam Famittes. — Where 
can I find a pedigree of the branch of the Henshaw 
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family settled in Dover in 1670? Are there any 

descendants living of Sarah Henshaw, who married 

Thomas Latham, the founder of Latham’s Bank at 

Dover? ConsTANce RvssELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Tue “Crear Macazine.”—Can you give me 
any information about the Cheap Magazine, pub- 
lished at Haddington, in 1813, by George Miller 
& Son ?—whether G. Miller was not both editor 
and publisher; if the cuts are by Bewick, as I 
have been informed ; also how many numbers or 
volumes were published. In connexion with the 
interesting paper of Dr. Chambers on the jubilee 
of his Journal, I think this magazine may be con- 
sidered a still earlier attempt at providing cheap 
wholesome literature for the people. 

T. Fisner Unwiy. 

YorKsSHIRE Scpsipy Rotts at tHe Poustic 
Record Orrice.—The Yorkshire Archeological 
and Topographical Association has recently com- 


pleted the publication in its Journal of the rolls | 


of the collectors of the poll tax for the West 
Riding in 2 Richard IT. (1379). These rolls throw 
great light upon the social position of the people 
at that period, and are of much interest to the 
statistician and . genealogist, as they are practically 
lists of the inhabitants above sixteen years of age. 
Will any of your readers whose researches have 
been amongst this class of documents kindly give 
information respecting them to a country corre- 
spondent, and so save him much time and labour? 
I should like to know whether there are any rolls 
for the North Riding similar to those above 
referred to, or about the same date, and their con- 
dition ; to obtain references to the most perfect of 
the subsequent subsidy rolls for the North Riding, 
say down to the year 1670; and to learn if any- 
thing has been published respecting these rolls, or 
if information about them, other than that con- 
tained in the manuscript indices at the Record 
Office, is in existence. Are there any of these 
rolls relating to the North Riding in the British 
Museum ? H. E. 


“A REMONSTRANCE AND PROTESTATION OF 
ALL THE GOOD ProTesTANTs of THIS Kincpom 
AGAINST DEPOSING THEIR LAWFULL SoVERAIGN 
K. James tue Seconp.”—I have seen a small 
quarto MS. of four leaves thus entitled, and 
bearing this note appended :—“ This had not the 
liberty to be printed, though some persons have 
caused privately print some of them upon their 
own charges.” I should be glad to know if any 
of these “ privately print ” copies still survive. 

A. W. R. 


“ Wara.”—In an inquisition of lands belonging ! 


to the Abbey of Peterborough, made in the year 
1251, the term “ wara” is twice made use of. It 
seems, so far as I can gather, to have meant some 


particular or special piece of land (glebe, I fancy, 
or church land), let to different individuals, each 
holding some five or six acres, I should much 
like, if possible, to obtain some information as to 
the use of this word, which I have never come 
across except in the document I refer to. 
HAvTBARGE. 





“ DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY IS COMING TO TowN.”— 
What is the origin of the above line? Miss 
| Pratt, in her Flowering Plants of Great Britain, 
| mentions it as an old Norfolk ditty, and says that 
in Hertfordshire and other counties it is still sung 

by children, who gather bouquets of daffodils to 
carry into towns, and term this custom “‘ going a- 
daffying.” I should be very glad of any further 
information. May Propyy. 

Fernleigh, Hillworth, Devizes. 


Thomas Scariett, Avurnor, 1590.—Can any 
one give me any clue as to who Thomas Scarlett 
was who in 1590-2 entered copies of various 
ballads and books at Stationers’ Hall, according to 
| the registers? The last book entered was a French 
romance of chivalry—Le Second Livre de la 
plaisante et delectable Historie de Gerileon [@] 
Angleterr[e], “ to be translated into English”; but 
no translation of it now exists. In 1586 there 
was a Thomas Scarlett of Lincoln’s Inn who 
bought land in Suffolk (Close Rolls), and I think 
| it probable that they may be of the same family. 

STRIX,. 

“Tne Cascape,” py Jacopn Ruyspart.—An 
engraving, or rather woodcut, of a picture called 
by this name appears in the Art Journal, 1852, 
p. 183, and is stated to be taken from the “ Vies 
des Peintres” of Charles Blanc. In the article 
describing the picture (p. 181 et seq.) the following 
notice occurs :—“* We have no clue to where this 
picture is, nor can we, by referring to Smith’s 
Catalogue, find any description of it.” There are 
one or two other engravings of the picture extant, 
which I have not seen. I have been informed 
that the picture is in the Public Gallery at 
Amsterdam, but the information is untrustworthy. 
Can any of your readers tell me more of the picture, 
which is a famous one, and its whereabouts ? 

C. Jounston Epwarps, 

Driffold, Sutton Coldfield. 

[See Miss Thompson’s Handbook to the Public Picture 
Galleries of Europe, third edition, p. 273; also Baedeker’s 
Holland.] 





 AUDAX, CAPAX, SAGAX, EFFICAX, PERTINAX.” 
—The above words are said to exist as an epitaph 
on the tomb of some celebrated physician, Of 
| whom was the line written ? J. W. O. 


“TovccnEeur.”—What sort of servant or attendant 
is a toucheur? Mgr. Guérin, in his life of St. 
Honoré, says, “ Chacun se rappelait parfaitement 
| avoir vu passer tel jour, 4 telle heure, avec ses 
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deux toucheurs.’ 
Gabidier are called “ses deux valets de touche” 
(Les Petits Bollandistes, vol. i.. Jan. 9). 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
“Cuiverton’s Boox.”—Have any of your 
readers knowledge of an ancient obituary called 
* Chiverton’s ” or “ Chiwarton’s” Book? It is re- 
ferred to in Betham’s Baronetage. Is it printed 
or MS., and where can it be seen? There is no 
copy in the British Museum. J. L. V. 


Honiton.—What is the etymology of this 
place-name? It is spelt in Domesday Hanitone. 
Does this indicate a Celtic origin, and is the first 
syllable connected with the Welsh han (that 
which is separated or cut off), a Saxon suffix being 
added after the English conquest of Devonshire ? 

W. T. Lyxy, 

Blackheath, 


Sr. Mark rx. 36.—I have an edition of the 
New Testament, printed by Bell & Barker, 1680, 
in which St. Mark ix. 36 is printed “ And he took 
the child.” Does this occur in any other version ? 

O, L. Cuampers, 

Headingley, Leeds. 


Tae Parstow Famity.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give trustworthy information as to the 
descent and original home of this family? The 
Rev. Edward Parslow, a son of General Parslow, 
married, in the latter part of the last century or 
within the first decade of the present, a daughter 
of Humphrey Jones, of Garthmyl Hall, in the 
county of Montgomery, Esq.; and a daughter of 
the general married the Rev. John Jones, M.A., 
Vicar of Boscheston, near Pembroke, who was a 
son of the said Humphrey Jones, Esq. 

Cuoarves J, Davies, 


Amyonium Sutpnipe A Restorer or Fapep 
Writinc.—Mr. Earwaker, in his comprehensive 
and valuable communication on the subject of the 
publication of parish registers, mentions, ante, 
p. 249, a solution of ammonium sulphide as a 
restorer of faded writing ; will he be kind enough 
to state the exact strength of the solution ? 

W. F. Marsu Jackson, 


Martrrpom or Kine Cuaartes.—Until re- 
cently it was the custom at Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
ring a mufiled peal on the bells of St. Nicholas’s 
Church on the anniversary of the execution of King 
Charles I. Is such a custom known to have existed 
elsewhere ? Tuomas Norrn. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Cuartes Betier.—Thanks to “N. & Q.” (6% 
S. iv. 408, 449, 495), it has now been detinitely 
ascertained that Charles Buller was never a Privy 
Councillor. The further query that I would ask 
concerning him is this, Was he,as Judge Advocate 





In another place the brothers | General, a member of Lord John Russell’s cabinet 


in 1847? The Annual Register for 1847 includes 


| his name in the list of the cabinet ; but is this 


R. B. 


Tne Moon “ tHe Parisn Lantern.”—A friend 
of mine was coming from Croydon one evening in 
the winter with the prospect of a long drive before 
him, and as soon as he got out of the town the 
driver remarked, “ We shall do very well to-night; 
we have got the parish lantern,” meaning that it 
would be moonlight. The man was a native of 
Berkshire. I never heard the expression before, 
and wish to know whether it is a common designa- 
tion of the moon. G. L. G. 


correct / G. F. 


Replies. 


“ERIPUIT CZLO FULMEN, SCEPTRUMQUE 
TYRANNIS”: LETTER OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR: TURGOT: FRANKLIN. 

(3° S. xi. 515; 4S. v. 459.) 

The following letter, which I transcribe from 
the original autograph before me, will be read 
with interest, as expressing the opinion of an 
illustrious scholar as to the merits of this cele- 
brated line, and tending to substantiate the belief 
that it is the production of the person to whom it 
is generally, and I have no doubt with reason, attri- 
buted :— 

“My pear Srr Samvet,—They tell me the train will 
bring you to Bath at half after four, The verse you 
mention is not Statiuses. All his poetry put together is 
of infinitely less worth. The beauty consists in its pro- 
priety of application. It was written by a Frenchman, 
under ean engraving of Franklin ; and alludes most poetic- 
ally, first to his electrical experiments, and then to the 
defeat of George the third, and the wresting of the 
sceptre from that madman’s grasp. It is far more 
glorious to have written this one verse than all the 
verbiage of Virgil at the beginning of the Georgics. 
Wretched stuff—which children, and men too, tradition- 
ally admire ! “T remain, my dear Sir Samuel, 

“Very truly yours, 
“W.S. Lanpor.” 

The “ Frenchman” alluded to was doubtless Tur- 

got. Controller-General of Finances under Louis 

XVI. He it was whose appearance evoked the 

tears of Voltaire, who exclaimed, ‘“ Laissez-moi 

baiser cette main qui a signé le salut du peuple”; 
whose name—quasi “ Thor-God”—is supposed to 
indicate that he was sprung from those northern 
heroes who gave their name to Normandy, and 
who, with their chief William, made a conquest of 

England ; and who is remembered by collectors 

on account of the diminutive snuff-boxes, called 

“ turgotines” or “ platitudes,” which were especially 

designed to discredit and ridicule his fiscal reforms.* 





* “On méla le ridicule & l’odieux. On inventa de 
petites tabati¢res, qu'on appella des turgotines ou des 
platitudes. Ces sobriquets servaient 4 denommer et 4 
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Turgot, in the midst of affairs, had retained his 
early taste for literature and poetry ; and after his 
retirement from office—more especially during his 
journeys and nights when sleep was banished by 
the gout—he is known to have amused himself by 
making Latin verses. But none of these, so far as 
I am aware, has been preserved, except the line in 
question ; and it is unfortunate that this so nearly 
resembles one in the Astronomicon of Marcus 
Manilius (lib. i. vy. 104)— 
“ Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonandi, 
Et sonitum ventis concessit, nubibus ignem,” 

as to justify us in regarding it as an adaptation 
rather than an original composition. 

But however this may be, Turgot may pro- 
bably have found the happy phrase nearer 
home. In those days every one was reading the 
posthumous poem of Cardinal de Polignac, Anti- 
Lucretius, sive de Deo et Natura, &c. (Londini, 
1748, 2 vols. Svo.); and here he may have been 
struck with the lines in which the French poet 
charges Epicurus with having promoted lust and 
wickedness by destroying religion, and teaching 
that pleasure should alone be cultivated :— 

“Sortem gentis miseratus acerbam, 
Numinis et famam et cultum convellere primus 
Instituit; Coeli et tonitralia templa lacessus, 
Eripuit fulmenque Jovi Phoeboque sagittas ; 

Et mortale manumittens genus, omnia jussit 

Audere, ac leti pulso terrore beavit.”’ 

Lib. i. 93. 

The predecessor of Turgot in the finances was 
the Abbé Terrai ; and of the pair it was happily 
said “que le premier fit mal le bien, et que le 
second tit bien le mal.” The innovations of Turgot, 
good possibly in the abstract, had terrible results 
and few vaticinations have been more cruelly 
verified than those of La Prophétie Turgotine, 
written by Captain de Lisle in 1777, and preserved 
in the Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons of W. 
Seward, ed. 1798, vol. iv. p. 470. 

Turgot, following the example of Jean Mousset, 
Jodelle, Pasquier, Vigenére, and others, attempted 
to subject his language to the laws of Latin metre, 
and translated the fourth book of the neid into 
French hexameters. The volume is very rare, only 
twelve copies having been struck off ; it is entitled, 
Didon, Poitme en Vers Métriques Hexamétres, &c., 
de Tout accompagné du Texte Latin; par Turgot, 
with the epigraph:— 

* Eloquium et Gallis, G allis dedit ore rotundo 

Musa loqui.” 


seen how signally the author failed in his attempt, 
will be found in the Amusemens Philologiques of 
Gabriel Peignot (Dijon, 1824, 8vo., p. 125); and 
will lead to concurrence with the opinion of Vol- 
taire, who, on receiving a copy of the book, pro- 
nounced the metrical verses of his friend to be no 
other than “une trés belle prose.” 

These poetical essays of the ex-minister have 
been collected and reprinted in the volume en- 
titled, “ Le Conservateur, ou Recueil de Morceaux 
inédits d’Histoire, de Politique, de Littérature et 
de Philosophie, tirés des Portefeuilles de M. N. 
Francois (de Neufchateau), de I’Institut National. 
Paris, An viii.,” 2 vols., 8vo., where the metrical pro- 
ductions of Turgot occupy pages 1-97 of the volume. 
| Although the laudation of Landor seems some- 
| what overstrained, and every one may not endorse 
his low opinion of the introduction to the Georgics, 
still the verse to which he refers is unquestionably 
fine. Franklin, at the close of the interesting 
letter in French by him quoted by Dr. Ramace, 
seems disposed—possibly in his own humility—to 
question its applicability; but it cannot, neverthe- 
less, be denied that though lightning still descends 
from heaven, and may slay or injure, the “ con- 
ductor,” for which we are indebted to the American 
philosopher, can turn it aside and render it power- 
less ; and that, though the race of tyrants is not 
yet extinct, the political teachings of Franklin, by 
instructing the people, have rendered the sceptre 
of their rulers a harmless lituus. After all, does 
the latter clause of the line refer specially to 
George III.? If so, why was not the singular, 
“tyranno,” employed? Or does it apply to the 
whole English people ; or to tyrants in general, 
whose power to harm was weakened by the educa- 
tional and political writings of Franklin ? 

The following lines by James Montgomery were 
“Written by desire of the Committee appointed 
to prepare for a National Celebration of the 
hundred and forty-first anniversary of Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday at Rochester, New York, on 
January 18, 1847”:— 

“ FRANKLIN 

The Printer, Philosopher, and Patriot. 
He call’d down lightening from the sky, 
And, ere the thunder could reply, 
The flash, like inspiration, came, 
Heaven's own pure fire through all his frame: 
Not the dread bolt, whose sudden stroke 
Prostrates the tower, or rends the oak ;— 
A touch, a pulse, a spark, reveal'd 
A secret from all ag-s seal’d ; 








Specimens of the translation, from which it will be 
décréditer toutes les opérations du Controleur-général. 
Il n'y avait alors A Paris ni magistrat, ni traitant, ni 
éveque, ni abbé, qui n’eut en poche une platitude, c'est | 
a dire, une tabatiere fort plate. Quand on se rencontrait 
soit dans les promenades, soit aux spectacles, c'est A qui | 
le premier montrerait sa petite platitude.”"—La Vie de 
Voltwire. par M * * * (Vabbée T. J. Du Vernet), a Geaéve, 
1786, 8vo., chap. xxiv. p. 273. | 


One trembling moment, in its flight, 
Drew such a train of wondrous light, 
That his rapt spirit eeem’'d to pierce 

The mystery of the universe, 

And scan the power which, like a soul,— 
Informs, expands, and rules the whole, 
Gop's hidden minister, whose will 

All Nature’s elements fulfil. 

Thus standing when the deed was done, 
That victory of Science won, 
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He planted, where his foot had trod, | 
His conquering spear, the Electric Rod ! 





Tne Extinction of THE Barony or VALoicys 


A twephy mighly end coblime | (6" S. v. 142).—The evidence proving Alexander 
A monument defying Time. Balliol, of Cavers and Chilham, to be no brother 
That wes to him 0 glecious day of the Scottish king, brought to light at the same 
Whose fame can never pass away; time certain facts that tended to relieve the ob- 
Philosophy had triumph’d there : scurity in which the fate of this barony had been 
A nobler wreath he lived to share, left by Dugdale and other writers. It was found 


He lived a brighter day to see,— 
His country by the Press made free.” 

It may not be amiss to state in this place that 
the idea of a cerf-volant, or kite, instead of a tower 
or steeple, as had been proposed, was not original, 
Franklin having been indebted for it to his friend | The hunger for his dead sister’s estate shown by 
M. Romas, Assessor of the Présidial at Nérac, in | Walter, son of Robert Fitz-Walter, in rashly suing 
France, who was engaged in similar experiments, | the king, who had granted seisin of her lands to 
and wrote to him on the subject. | three ladies (with their husbands) as her next 

I find Turgot’s line beneath a very unreal por- | heirs, while it resulted in his claim being barred 
trait of Franklin in the front of his Life and and himself amerced, has been the means of 
Works, printed at Bungay by Brightly & Childs, | recording the exact relationship of all parties to 
8vo., without date; while beneath an excellent | the deceased Christiana de Mandeville. 
profile head of the philosophic printer, prefixed to If space can be found for the pedigree printed 
his Political, Miscellaneous, and Philosophical | in the Genealogist, it will serve to set in its true 
Pieces, London, 1779, 8vo., is the epigraph:— light the value of Mr. Greenstreet’s revelation, 

** Non sordidus auctor naturz verique.” and to render more intelligible the remarks 
Wituiam Bates, B.A, made :— 


that there were three coheirs, who had become the 
wives of Henry de Bailiol, Peter de Maule, and 
David Comyn respectively, but the nature of their 
title to share the estate and honour of Valoignes 
did not appear. This deficiency is now supplied. 


Peter de Valoynes, temp. Wm. Conq.—Albreda, sister of 
and Hen, [., living in 1108, | Eudo Dapifer, 


William. Roger de Valoynes, living in—Agnes, who survived 
1130 (Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I.). | her husband. 


| 
Peter de Valoynes, Robert de Valoynes,—Hawise. Geoffrey, died 8.p. John. Philip. R 


ger 
married Gundred dead before Oct, 10, before Dec. 27, 
de Warenne, but 1194 (Rot. Cur. Re- 1207 (Cl. R.9 John, 
died 8.p. gis, i. 11). m. 10), 


| 

Gunnora de Valoynes, sole dau, and heir, married before Oct, 13,—Robert Fitz-Walter, said to—Rose, 
1199 (Rot. Cur. Regis, ii. 41), heir to her uncle Geoffrey and | have died in 1234, buried j second 
living Dec. 27, 1207, but dead before Nov. 18, 1220. at Dunmow Priory. wife. 


| 
William de Mandeville,—Christiana, dau. and teir of Gunnora, wife of—Reymund de Burgh, second Walter, son 
Earl of Essex, died be- Wm. de Mandeville Nov. 18, 1220 (Binham husb., living Oct. 29, 1227 of Robert 
fore Jan. 19, 1226/7 Reg.,f. 140), wife of R. de Burgh May 15,1227 (Fine Roll, 12 Hen. III.,m. Fitz - Wal- 
(Close R., 11 Hen. III., (Close R., 11 Hen, III.,m. 10), died s.p. before 9), died before July 17,1230 _ ter. 
m, 21), without issue. May 25, 1233 (Fine R., 17 Hen. IIL., m, 5). (Fine R., 14 Hen. 1II., m. 4). 


A previous marriage of Gunnora de Valoignes | and furnishes an excuse for extracting it at length. 
was here left unnoticed, because such marriage did | Indeed, there may be alleged a valid reason for 
not affect the line of descent to Christiana de Man- | doing so, inasmuch as the monkish writer has had 
deville, who particularly specifies Robert Fitz- | some difficulty in satisfying himself as to the 
Walter to be her father (Binham Reg., ff. 148b, spelling of the surname, which appears in a double 
183b), P -_ husband of Gunnora cannot be | form, either of which is strange and questionable. 
assigned to a later period than the time of “C Sustili* G , ius 
Richard I., in whose reign probably he died; —_ a seg herr ee 
— seeing ot ten te snentionad in he wat x Durandus de Steill’ Camerarius Domini Regis et 
cartulary* in one deed only (f. 153), this evidence | 
of his existence becomes proportionally valuable, 











* See Blomefield’s (ed. Parkin) Norfolk, viii. 392, 
where this deed is mentioned, and the name printed 
“ Durandus de Stie!, or Sustely.” This surname, how- 
ever, is omitted in Mr. J, N. Chadwick's Index Nominum. 





* Cotton MSS., Claudius, D, xiii, 
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Gunnora de Valon’ vxor eius Omnibus ad quos hoc 
scriptum pervenerit presentibus et futuris Salutem. 
Notum sit vniuersitati vestre nos assensu comuni con- 
cessisse et presenti carta nostra confirmasse deo et 
ecclesie sancte Marie de Binham donacionem quam fecit 
Rogerus de Valoniis prefate ecclesie de Binham de 
ecclesia de Dersingham et de omnibus pertinencijs eius. 
Et [ut] hee nostra confirmacio firma permaneat sigillo- 
rum nostrorum Attestacione roboravimus eam. Hijs 
testibus, Rad’ de Lattima, Hug’ Wischard, Will’o de 
Lattima, Ric’ Aguillun, Rog’ de ffurnell’, Salomone de 
Stubehee, Will’o Cumyn, et Vrbano, et Andr’ et Barth’, 
et Adam, et hominibus de Binham et alijs.’ 

Turning to the Chronicle of Melrose, mentioned 
by Mr. Grrenstreet, beside Philip de Valoignes 
(who died Nov. 5, 1215) and William his son 
(who died in 1219), I find recorded also (f. 54a) 
the burial in Melrose Abbey of Henry de Balliol, 
father by Lora de Valoignes of the Alexander Balliol 
lately brought under notice : “ Corpus d’ni Henrici 
de balolf a sancto iacobo deportatur et in capitulo 
de melros honorifice tumulatur” (ed. Bannatyne 
Club, p. 176). Jonny A. C. Vincent. 


RAVENSCoURT Park, Hammersmith (6% §, v. 
208).—As it happens that the above property 
belongs to my wife’s relations, I am enabled to give 
some particulars about it. In the first place, its 
original name, it being one of three subordinate 
manors in the parish of Fulham, was Pallynswick, 
of which Mr. Busuyevuy can find an account in 
Lysons, and also in Faulkner's History of Ful- 
ham. It would take too much space to enter into 
its full history here. At one time it was a royal 
manor, supposed to have been a hunting seat 
of King Edward III, and in his declining years 
the country seat of his worthless favourite Alice 
Perrers. In 1378 it was seized by the Crown, 
and in 1380 by King Richard II. granted to the 
Lord Wyndesore, who had become Alice Perrers’s 
husband ; from this date until 1572 its written 
history is a blank. In the latter year, how- 
ever, 2 John Payne died seized of it, whose son 
or grandson, another John Payne, in 1637 sold 
it for 2,600/, to Sir Richard Gurney, the loyal 
Lord Mayor, who died a prisoner in the Tower in 
1647, whose widow in 1650 sold it to Maxi- 
milian Bard, or Bared; and in this family it 
remained until 1747, when Henry Laremore, as 
trustee under the will of Lady Persiana Bard, 
sold it to Thomas Corbet. It was during this 
gentleman’s possession of the estate that it 
acquired the name of Ravenscourt, no doubt in 
canting allusion to the Corbet arms, which are Or, 
a raven sable. He held the estate up to his death, 
and in 1754 it was sold to Arthur Weaver, who 
five years later sold it to Henry Dagge, author 
of Considerations on the Criminal Laws, who in 





exactly the same site as was the country seat of Alice 
Perrers ; that was situated at a little distance, on 
Stanbrook or Pallynswick Green, whereon are now 
two tenements entirely devoid of interest. It was 
built about 1648-50, probably by one of the Bard 
or Bared family, who may have pulled down the 
ancient house and made some use of its materials 
in the new building, in which are still some 
portions of ancient panelling. The moat formerly 
surrounding it was filled up some sixty years ago, 
and the house externally modernized and added 
to by the late Mr. George Scott. Some years ago 
an ancient elm tree opposite the house was felled, 
and imbedded in one of its branches was dis- 
covered a riding spur of about the date of the 
erection of the building, 1648-50. It must have 
been thrown up and caught in the branch and 
the bark have gradually grown over it, and so ib 
remained in its hiding-place for two hundred years, 
D. G. C. E. 
See Lysons’s Environs of London (1795), vol. ii. 
pp. 356-358; Faulkner's Historical and Topo- 
graphical Account of Fulham (1813), pp. 378-384 ; 
and Thorne’s Handbool: to the Environs of London, 
vol, i. p. 277. G. F. R. B. 


Parocatat Recisters (6% §. v. 141, 211, 235, 
248, 273).—In my opinion it is high time that 
these valuable records were put beyond the risk of 
destruction and neglect by being deposited in the 
Public Record Office, or in some other depository in 
London, I was one of those who, in 1877, advo- 
cated in “N. & Q.” the publication of church 
registers; but though I remain of the opinion 
which I then expressed as to the desirableness of 
publication, recent experience has convinced me 
that for the present, at all events, a general pub- 
lication of registers is impossible. In saying this 
I do not forget the good work which the Harleian 
Society has done by the publication of London 
registers, Some of these are of exceptional value 
and interest, and one can hardly take them as 
fair samples of the whole mass, The work of pub- 
lication in private hands has proceeded slowly 
during the last few years; so slowly, that if the 
pace were quickened forty-fold the bulk of registers 
would remain untouched. The registers already 
published are indeed rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
Here and there a volume falls from the press— 
perhaps the first fifty years of the registers of 
some country parish. It is coldly received by the 
public, who can see nothing useful and nothing 
interesting in volumes which Hartley Coleridge 
foolishly described as “ barren abstracts of mor- 
tality.” It is not given to the public to know the 
mysterious delights of antiquaries, and from or- 


1765 sold it to John Dorville, who in his turn in| dinary men as well as from ordinary reviewers the 


1812 sold it to the late Mr. George Scott, whose 
widow is the owner of it for her life. The present 


house, however (known as Ravenscourt), is not on 


patient and ever-to-be-praised editor of a volume 
of registers will get little encouragement to pro- 
ceed with his work, 
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I wish I could say, with Mr. Cuarman, that I 
have always found country clergymen willing to 
submit their registers to the genealogical and 
literary inquirer. On the very day that I am 
penning these lines I have received the following 
laconic reply, written on an addressed post-card 
which I had enclosed in a letter to the vicar of a 
country parish :— 

“ Fees, payable in advance, are as follows :— 

Searching registers, first year, ls. 

Each succeeding year, 6d. 

For each certified copy, 2s. 7d.” 
The last item shows that this gentleman was 
determined to exact the uttermost farthing. I 
had asked for the exact date of a baptism, and I 
gave the year, so that the clergyman had nothing 
to do but to jot down the entry on the post-card. 
I had been careful also to explain that I required 
the information for a literary purpose. Instances 
such as this are, of course, rare, and generally I 
have been treated kindly and handsomely. My 
experience is that in all cases where I have asked 
for inspection of the court rolls of a manor per- 
mission has been ungrudgingly granted, without 
payment of fees. In the case of parochial registers 
prohibitive fees have not infrequently been asked 
for. The steward of a manor may, if he pleases, 
make prohibitive charges, or he may, in the case 
of persons who do not hold lands of the manor, 
refuse altogether. Moreover, an inspection of 
court rolls might disclose imperfections in the 
lord’s manorial rights. 

The case cited by Mr. Cuarman from the 
Jurist has reference only to the 2s. 6d. which can 
be lawfully demanded for certified extracts. A 
searcher can take extracts by paying only the 
search fees, and doubtless he may, by payment of 
such fees, copy a whole register. 

I fear to occupy too much space, but I have a 
word to say on the practical part of the question. 
There is no wrong without a remedy, and the 
remedy clearly is a Bill for the removal of all 
ancient registers to London. This would be a 
simple matter, and I apprehend that there would 
be little or no opposition to the passing of such a 
Bill. There is no difficulty in the way of vested 
interests which could not easily be met by com- 
muting such interests for a fixed sum of money. 
Nor do I apprehend that the removal and cen- 
tralization of the registers would require a draft on 
the Imperial Exchequer. A small fee paid for each 
register searched would probably cover all expenses. 
There are great numbers of people more or less | 
imbued with a taste for antiquarian study who | 
would gladly pay a reasonable fee for such | 


| necessary expense and trouble. We want action 

rather than words, and I hope before long to see a 

Bill introduced, and, if necessary, a Select Com- 

mittee appointed. S. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


The very interesting notes concerning parish 
registers have not contained any reference to a 
class of parish which for me has a peculiar attrac- 
tion—I mean the extremely small parishes con- 
sisting of little or nothing more than a manor- 
house and its farm and labourers’ cottages, with or 
without a parsonage. As I write I have before 
my mind’s eye three glorious old houses, the 
raisons d'itre of three minute parishes—Athel- 
hampton and Wynford Eagle, in Dorset, and 
Childerley, in Wilts. Now such a parish is likely 
to afford two attractions to the intending register 
publisher. If its old register is preserved it must 
needs contain records of men of some mark, old 
dwellers in its manor-house ; and the said register 
must be very small, and so cheap to print. I 
never saw the registers of those three parishes, 
and cannot say how interesting or how small they 
may be. But next to Wynford is West Compton, 
another very small parish, and its little register I 
have examined. It consists of a few small sheets 
of parchment, arranged pamphlet-wise and un- 
bound. It is some months since I saw it, but, to 
the best of my belief, it contains no more 
square feet of surface than (say) two numbers of 
“N. & Q.” It records the births, deaths, and 
marriages in West Compton for (I fear I shall 
hardly be believed) three hundred years. 

H. J. Movte. 





| Weymouth. 

[Our readers interested in the subject will be glad to 
have further particulars. ] 

In the majority of cases where I wish to search 
registers every facility is given me for so doing. 
In event of difficulty being made, I have quietly 

asserted my right to inspect them as public docu- 
| ments. In one case I was flatly and insolently 
| refused by the parish clerk of a church in a 
| cathedral town. I took the opinion of an eccle- 
| siastical lawyer there, who instructed me to de- 
mand the production of the register, adding that 
| no fees could be demanded if I made the search 
myself. I gave the clerk the opportunity of pro- 
ducing the registers in ten minutes or being re- 
ported to the archdeacon. He wisely “ caved 
in.” If there is any doubt as to this view of the 
question I shall be glad to be enlightened on 
the subject, as I am on the point of searching 
some registers where it is possible objection may be 





searches. The registers would be together— | made to my so doing. If fees could be demanded 
obviously an enormous advantage. The cen- for private searches, the occupation of the genea- 
tralization would give employment to a number of | !ogist would be gone. P. H. 
skilled transcribers, and all genealogical inquirers| Is Mr. Antuur Sara aware of the provisions 
would be relieved from a vast burden of un-| of the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 86, s. 33 /— 
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** Every rector, vicar, or curate, and every registrar, 
registering officer, 
keeping for the time being of any register book of 
births, deaths, or marriages, shall at all reasonable times 
allow searches to be made of any register book in his 
keeping, and shall give a copy certified under his hand 
of any entry or entries in the same on payment of the 
fee hereinafter mentioned ; (that is to say,) for every 
search: extending over a period of not more than one 
year the sum of one shilling, and sixpence additional 
for every additional year, and the sum of two shillings 
and sixpence for every single certificate.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, 


R. Brockiessy: Music as Mepicine (6 §. 
v. 245).—It may interest Mr. A. WHEELER, and 
those who have read his note on Dr. Brocklesby’s 
tract, to know that a tract on the same subject 
was published twenty years earlier, with this title: 

**Medicina Musica: or, A Mechanical Essay on the 

Effects of Singing, Musick, and Dancing, on Human 
Bodies By Richard Browne, Apothecary in Oakham, 
in the County of Rutland. London, mpccxxrx.” 
I do not know how rare this little book may be ; 
I have never seen any copy but my own. It has 
125 pages, in addition to title, dedication, and 
preface (together 8 ff.). JuLIAN Marsa. 


Mrs. Masnyam anpd Saran, Docness or 
Marvnoroven (6 §. v. 248).—Earl Stanhope, in 


his History of England, comprising the Reign of 


Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht 
p. 400 » Says:— 


(second ed., 


“ This anecdote is for its truth mainly dependent on 
tradition, nor is it clear at what precise period it oc- 
curred. But it seems the rather entitled to credit as 
being expressly recorded by Voltaire, who was in Lon- 
don not very many years afterwards, who had access to 
the best companies, and who found means to collect the 
most authentic information.” 

Earl Stanhope quotes the passage from Voltaire ina 
note, giving are ference to the Siécle de Louis XIV., 
vol. i. p. 371, ed. 1752, and adding that “on the 
story Scribe has framed his comedy Le Verre 
d’ Eau, first acted Nov. 17, 1840.” 

G. Fisner. 


The story is given by Voltaire as follows :— 

** Quelques paires de gants d'une facon singuliére que 
la duchesse refusa 4 la reine, une jatte d’eau qu'elle 
laissa tomber en sa présence par une méprise affectée 
sur la robe de Mrs. Masham, changérent la face de 
i Europe.” —Sié le de Louis XI] Fen vol. i. p- 371, ed. 1752. 
Messrs. Masson and Prothero, who have edited 
a portion of the Siécle de Louis XIV. for the Pitt 
Press, have the following annotation on this 
passage :— : 

“*Ce conte, adopté avec trop de crédulité, n'a au- 
cune espéce de fondement; et Labarpe l'a ‘pulvérisé 
avec toute la supériorité de sa logique dans sa /?¢futation 
des Sophismes d’ Helvetius’ (Biagr. Universelle). Never- 
theless, Lord Stanhope (Re gn of Queen Anne) is in- 
clined to believe that the incident really took place, on 
the ground that Voltaire was in London not long after, 
and was in a position to collect authentic information. 

F, ©. Birxseck Terry. 





and secretary, who shall have the | 


| 





Tue Date or THE First Easter (6™ §. v. 
125).—If there be no error in the calculation, 
Easter Sunday will fall on April 9 only three 
times before the year 1999 inclusive, viz., in the 
years 1939, mee, and 1950. Wiuttiam Patt. 


Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Tae wate T. » iii Pu.D., M.A., &c. (6 

v. 168).—This gentleman practised as a dentist 
in London from the year 1830 to the time of his 
death, which took place August 16, 1881. He 
was born Jan. 6, 1805, and lived during the last 
thirty years of his life in Mortimer Street, Caven- 
dish Square. His library was sold at Hodgson’s, 
Chancery Lane, on Thursday, March 16, 1882. 
The book referred to was purchased for the sum of 
16l.; it is described in the catalogue as “ Recollec- 
tions of Vauxhall, by T. Purland, a collection of 
twenty-five water-colour sketches executed in 
1859; Sayers’s curious old prints in the style of 
Hogarth ; other prints by Bartolozzi, Stothard, 
&e.; cuttings, playbills, programmes, and songs 
relating to this once popular place of amusement, 
in 1 vol. royal 4to, half-bound.” 

Freperic Boase. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


If J. R. D. will look at Messrs. Hodgson’s 
advertisement, which appeared in “N. & Q.” for 
March 16, he will find an answer to the last part 
of this query. G. F. R. B. 


A Coat or Arms (6% §. v. 168).—Perhaps 
the following reference may help your correspon- 
dent :— 

“ Az., on achevron arg., between three leopards’ heads 
erased or, three [as many '] spearheads sa. Price, Bryn-y- 
Pys, co. Flint; and Castle Lyons, Ireland. Price, 
baronetcy, 1813, quartering Cleveland and Puleston.” 
Papworth, p. 522. 

F. A. B. 


“ Cocx-a-Dopny” (6 §. v. 169).—Allies, 
his Antiquities and Folk-lore of Worcestershire, a 
county in which Dobbie and its derivatives occur 
several times as field-names, quotes from Archeo- 
logia, vol. xvii. p. 144, a long account of the 
characteristics of this race of fairies. He suggests, 
led thereto by the fact that a countryman still 
calls a horse “dobbin,” that it is a form of 
“hobby.” At p. 412 of his book above mentioned 
(second edition) will be found much curious in- 
formation about Hobs and Dobbies. Vicory. 


“Manirest” (6" §. v. 149).—The usually 
accepted derivation of this word is from manus 
and obsolete fendere, found in de, fendere, &e. Prof. 
Skeat, in his Dict., s.v., says: “Lat. mant- for 
manu-, crude form of manus, the hand; and 
-festus=-fedtus, -fendtus, pp. of obs. verb fendere, 
to strike.” This derivation is given also in the 
Latin Dict. of Messrs. Lewis and Short, with the 
explanation “that one hits by the hand.” Speak- 
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ing of the Greek root @ev-, which appears as fen- 
in Latin, Curtius, in his Greek Etymology, vol. i. 
p- 317, remarks: “Corssen, Beitr., 183, is right in 
placing also mani-fes-tu-s, in-fes-tu-s, ‘ storming 
against,’ under this head, Nachtr., 247, fus-ti-s.” 
Roby, however, in his Lat. Grammar gives mani- 
Jestus=hand-struck, with a query. He says, vol. i. 
p. 220: “ Ferire seems a suitable verb to which to 
refer infestus and manifestus, &c. Fendere, to 
which these forms are often referred, both ought to 
make, and does make, fensus, not festus.” In Dr. 
Smith’s Lat. Dict. the derivation is given as from 
manus and root fas, to bind, with a reference to 
fas, which, however, most probably has for its 
root fa-; cf. fari, ddvar Sub “Fas” Dr. Smith 
speaks only of a probable root. 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry, 

The word is referred to the Lat. fen, as root of 
fendo, by Corssen and Curtius and Vanicek, 
manifestus being thus manu-festus, stricken by the 
hand ; jestus, as if fend-tus, fed-tus, fes-tus, Cf. 
Vanicek, Griech.-Lat. Etymol. Wérterbuch, p. 391; 
Curtius, Greek Etymol. (Eng. ed.), p. 317. This 
appears to involve saying that in-fend-tus makes 
both infensus and infestus, which is an awkward- 
ness ; and it leads toa difficulty about confestim, 
and about festinare, which Vanicek classes with 
Jendo, while Curtius says it is “ irreconcilable.” 
For a different suggestion, connecting ftrire, férie, 
Sestus, manifestus, see Roby’s Latin Grammar, 
vol. i, p. 220, § 704, note 1; but this creates a new 
difficulty because of “the differing quantities of e” 
in the words, O. W. Tancock. 


Dr. Smith’s Latin-English Dictionary, 16th ed., 
1880, suggests as the etymology of this word: 
* Manus and root fas, to bind; v. fas; hence lit. 
bound or grasped by the hand.” E. H. M. 


Hastings. 


Hawes Famiry (6" §. vy. 149).—I have the 
“grant dated 1673, from Francis Haw Hawis, of 
Stanton, co. Suffolk, ‘ chirurgus,’ to Richard Futter, 
of Stanton.” If Mr. Sawyer would like to see 
this and will communicate with me,I shall be 
pleased. G, J. Gray. 


3, Pembroke Street, Cambridge. 


Aw Estuyiay Foxerat Crstom (6 §. v. 


186).—Compare the following extract from the 
Graphic of March 4, 1882:— 

“ A gipsy funeral recently held in an Alsatian village 
shows how tenaciously the tribes still cling to pagan 
customs. The corpse was shrouded in a garment with 
two pockets, each containing a twenty-franc piece; a 
bottle of wine was laid on the right side of the deceased, 
and a package of beans on the left,a bean also being 
placed in his mouth. Wax tapers were burnt round the 
coffin, which was subsequently carried round the grave- 
yard in solemn procession.” 

Are we to understand that this is a custom com- 
monly observed at a gipsy funeral ? ACHE, 





Mesmerism No New Taine (6 §S. v. 187).— 
There is an account of various cures by stroking, 
performed by Mr. Greatrakes, in the Phil. Trans. 
for 1699, vol. xxi. pp. 332-4. 

Geo. L. AprErsoy. 

Wimbledon. 


Kiya Cnarves’s Vision (6% §. v. 168).—In 
Mastin’s History of Naseby, p. 186 et seq., is an 
extract from Rastall’s History of Southwell, nar- 
rating the supposed appearance of Strafford to King 
Charles ; and the same account appears in a foot- 
note in Lockinge’s Historical Gleanings on the 
Memorable Field of Naseby (p. 61), but without 
any acknowledgment of its source. F. Tove. 


Apsectives PLurauizep tn Exoiisn (6" §, vy, 
205, 251).—Let me explain to Pror. Seat that 
until my retirement from the army my life was 
spent in distant and generally scantily populated 
colonies, where a Shakespeare or a part of his 
works formed one of my few literary books, at 
times almost the only one. After my duties and 
professional reading my recreation was not un- 
frequently found in him. Hence Elizabethan 
English and literature are about the earliest with 
which I can really claim acquaintance, and in 
Batman the occurrence of these plurals in only 
one page struck me as curious in itself, and un- 
known to me in other instances. 

Br. Nicnotsoy. 


It may be worth while noticing, as a survival of 
what was once a common usage, that Shakespeare 
has the expression “letters patents” more than 
once, Cf.:— 

Call in the letters patents that he hath 
By his attorneys-general to sue 
His livery.” Rich. 11., 1. i. 202-4. 
And for a still later instance :— 
“We show no monstrous crocodile, 
Nor any prodigy of Nile; 
No Remora that stops your fleet, 
Like sergeants gallants in the street.” 
The City Mat h, 1639, III. ii, 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Henry Marten, THE Recicipe (6 S. iv. 449; 
vy. 50, 196).—Mr. S. Hittman having called 
attention to his Handbook of Chepstow (to the 
usefulness and general accuracy of which I am 
glad to have this opportunity of testifying), it 
may be as well to point out that the inscription on 
Marten’s gravestone in Chepstow Church is in- 
accurately given in the Handbook. The correet 
inscription, as it originally appeared, may be 
found in Coxe’s Monmouthshire. The arms are 
also wrongly described as Argent, two bends azure, 
instead of Argent, two bars gules. The precise 
date of Marten’s death seems to be unknown ; the 
inscription only gives that of his burial, viz., 
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Nov. 9, 1680. I may add that the parish registers was not acquainted with before. At one of the 


of Chepstow are imperfect, and do not record the 
burial of the regicide. 
A. E. Lawson Lowe, F.S.A. 
Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow. 


Mary Qvren or Scots: tHe Cotour oF 
RER Harr (6 §. iv. 485; v. 114, 218, 231).— 
The question here started by my friend Mr. 
CHAPMAN is one of great interest, leading per- 
chance into regions not heretofore much discussed, 
but which may prove of some value to antiquaries. 
I some years ago read an account of a secret society 
—in Vienna, I think, but did not make a note at 
the time—where the colour of the hair, or, if the 
hair could not be changed, of the ribbons in it, had 
very great significance. Can any one refer me to 
any authorities on the subject ? 

CorNELIUS WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Hatr-Bixpine (6 §. v. 127, 235).—I have a 
curious specimen of half-binding, if it can properly 
so be called. The boards are covered with vellum 
stained dark green and with a few simple lines 
blind-tooled on them, while the back and corners 
are of thick impressed pigskin. The green stain 
appears to have been put on the vellum after the 
back and corners were fixed. The book is an 
ectavo Lexicon Plautinum, published at Frankfort 
in 1614, E. E. Srreer. 

Chichester. 


Sr. Marcaret’s Cavrenyarp, WESTMINSTER 
(6" S. v. 128, 171, 213, 234).—The “ new inscrip- 
tion on the raised altar tomb” certainly does not 
tally with the old one. According to the former 
the age of Mary, wife of Alexander Davies, Esq., 
is calculated to have been fifty-seven years less 
than that of her husband, whilst according to the 
latter it is only seven years. This seems to be 
the more probable reading. Nothing is more likely 
than that some careless stonemason should improve 
the figure 3 into 8, and so make the “ et. 30” of 
the old inscription into “ «et. 80” of the new. I 
am afraid that this may not be a solitary instance 
of a monumental inscription losing its value by the 
process of “renewing,” refreshing, or restoring by 
ignorant and irresponsible workmen. But the 
practice of tampering with old inscriptions is very 
nearly as reprehensible as that of effecting their 
destruction under the specious veil of “ church 
restoration.” > We We & 

Cranborne. 


“Buounxker’s Hitt” (6 §, iv. 48, 255; v. 57, 
175).—The subject of the derivation of this name 
was discussed in“N. & Q.,” 24 S. v. 191; xii. 
100, 178, 199, 299 ; 3°4 S. i. 236, 437; and I was 
somewhat surprised to learn that there is a place 
bearing this name near Birmingham, a fact I 





above references I find that there is “a rising 
ground on Lord Scott’s estate, in Warwickshire, 
called Bunker’s Hill.” Seeing that the term is so 
common, occurring, as it has been proved to do by 
the numerous instances given by correspondents at 
the above references, at so many distant points as 
a name for slight elevations, farms, &c., there must 
be some reason for the similarity of its use, and for 
its being bestowed upon so many different spots 
in this country. I now consider, from the name 
being applied to such various localities and pre- 
mises, that it is very improbable that they derive 
such name from the growth of the hemlock and 
other plants, for which “bunk” is the Icenian 
name, as mentioned by me 6" 8. iv. 256, or that 
it can be derived from a surname. In “ N. & Q.,” 
1* S. x. 60, it is stated that the name Bunker is 
corrupted from Bon ceur. If the name can be 
proved not to have been in use to denote the 
several places previous to 1775, when the battle of 
Bunker's Hill was fought, we can safely assume 
that it was given in consequence of that famous 
event ; and at present I hold to this view of its 
origin, as no correspondent has given a conclusive 
instance of its use, from documents or otherwise, 
previous to that date, and my opinion is confirmed 
by the remarks of Mr. Kerr (ante, p. 175) as to 
villages, &c., in the north of England being named 
after famous battles which took place almost in 
the same generation as that of Bunker's Hill, which 
places, moreover, are in close contiguity to two, if 
not more, “ Bunker’s Hills.” It would be as natural 
and as correct to name a farm, a new village, or a 
little natural elevation after a striking and much- 
talked-of event of the time, while it was engaging 
every one’s attention, as it is to name a newly 
opened public-house or shop in the like manner. 
Such a custom having been adopted often enables 
us to fix approximately the period at which the 
place came into existence. This view of the origin 
of the name will, I think, be found to be the correct 
one. GrorcE Price, 
144, Bath Row, Birmingham. 


“FeLix QUEM FACIUNT ALIENA PERICULA 
cautum” (1% §. iii, 373, 431, 482; iv. 75; x. 
235; 6 §. v. 113).—Mr. Buckiey has referred 
to the source of this line as occurring in a couplet 
by Nigellus de Wireker, ¢. a.p. 1200, and has also 
shown that the line itself, which varies in the 
sequence of the words from the expression in the 
couplet, occurs in a commentary on Tibullus by 
Cyllenius in 1475, which still remains, therefore, 
the earliest place for the occurrence of the 
single line itself, the “‘ vulgo jactatus versus,” as 
Erasmus terms it, who also gives a parallel to it in 
the verse of Plautus, which contains a similar 
reference to the sentiment as being well known:— 
“Vetus id dictum est: ‘ Feliciter is sapit, qui periculo 

alieno sapit.’” Mere. 1V., v. 40. 
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In a sermon before the king in 1549 Latimer 
makes use of the line in this way : ‘‘ The proverbe 
is:— 

‘ Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum.’ 
Happy is he that can beware by an other mans 
ieoperdy ” (Latimer’s Seven Sermons, Lon., Arber, 
1869, Serm. ii. p. 61). 

It remains open for conjecture—Mr. Buckiey 
will forgive my saying so—whether the lines of 
Nigellus de Wireker are an expansion of the pro- 
verb, or the proverb a contraction of the lines. 
There are several parallel or similar passages, at 
the title “Alieno periculo,” in Adagia, Typis 
Wechel., 1629. Ep. MarsHaL.t. 


Sanctus Bett Cores (6™ §. iv. 147, 433 ; v. 
95).—There is one in the church of Brancepeth, 
near Durham. R. B. 


Boox-pLates with Greek Mortross (6" S. iv. 
266, 414, 497).—I have only two such plates in 
my collection—that of George Whipple with the 
motto, eit 6 eiwi, and a second having on it 
the name Wilton beneath a shield bearing the 
following coat of arms, Sa., three water-bougets 
arg., with the motto, tov dyava tov Kaddv 
yyoverpat, They must be very uncommon, for 
in The Handbook of Mottoes, out of six thousand 
collected by Mr. Elvin, only eleven Greek ones 
are given. E. Farrer. 

Bressingham, Diss. 


Bessets or BessetsteicH, co. Berks (6% 
8S. iv. 537; v. 156, 217)—W. G. D. F. will find 
all the information he requires in the new edition 
of Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governour. C. 


“Rovcns” (6 S. v. 168).—When the term 
rough was “ first applied to the low and dangerous 
classes ” I cannot venture to say. I first heard it 
so applied soon after the passing of the first 
Reform Bill. A relative of mine was describing 
the riotous proceedings of a mob at an election, 
and I noticed that he called the ruffians “ ruffs.” 
The word has long since been written roughs, and 
the origin of it is apparently forgotten. 

JAYDEE. 


This word is given in The Slang Dictionary 
(J. Camden Hotten, 1864), and is defined as 
“coarse or vulgar men.” Mr. E. Edwards, in 
his Words, Facts, and Phrases, 1882, says :— 

“Charles Dickens (All the Year Round, Oct. 10, 
1868) said, ‘I entertain so strong an objection to the 
euphonious softening of ruffian into rough, which has 
lately become popular, that I restore the right reading 
on the heading of this paper.’ The paper was ‘ The 
Ruffian, by the Uncommercial Traveller.’ ” 

What evidence is there that rough thus used is an 
abbreviation of ruffian ? 
F, C. Binxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


field, vol. i. 





MEN WHO HAVE Diep on THEIR BirTupDAys 
(6% §S, iv. 510; v. 115).—The following extract, 
from the Whitby Repository, for July, 1826 
(vol. ii. p. 218), is curious and worthy of record :— 

“The following Epitaph was copied in 1766 from a 
flat tomb-stone in Whitby church-yard, near the chance) 
door, but now illegible :— 

‘Here lies the bodies of Francis Huntrods and Mary 
his wife who were both born on the same day of the 
Week Month and Year—that is on the x1x day of Sep- 
tember 1600, they were both married on the day of their 
birth known by the name of their birth-day they lived to- 
gether until they had x1 children born unto them then 
Dyed aged 80 years and on the same day of their birth 
and marriage the one not above Vv hours before the other 
on the x1x day of September 1680.’” 

Joun H. Cuapmay, F.S.A. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


Toe Name or Oxrorp (6™ §. iv. 265, 453 ; 
v. 95):— 

“ They (Saxons) left very few Cities, Towns, Villages, 
Rivers, Woods, Fields, Hills or Dales in Brittain, which 
they gave not new names unto. As the name of Oxford, 
or Oxenford, on the River of Thames, after the Town of 
like name in Germany, situated on the River of Oder,” 
&ce,— Choice Observation, &e., by Edward Leigh, Esq., 
M.A., of Magdalen Hall, in Oxford, 1661. 

ALFRED Cuas. Jonas, 

Swansea. 

Tue Episcopat Wie (6% §. iv. 427, 493, 546; 
v. 36, 173).—Bishop Bagot was the first bishop 
that tried to get rid of the wig. George IV. 
would not permit its disuse. William IV. soon 
after his accession expressed himself thus :—“ Tell 
the Bishop [Blomfield] that he is not to wear a 
wig on my account ; I dislike it as much as he 
does, and shall be glad to see the whole bench 
wear their own hair” (Memoir of Bishop Blom- 
p. 97). See also Bishop Sumner’s 
(Winchester) Life, p. 110. Of the latter his son 
writes :—“ After the Bishop of Winchester’s 
serious illness in 1832 he left off wearing his wig 
habitually, and allowed his hair to grow again. 
But for several years afterwards he wore it when- 
ever he was performing episcopal functions.” 

E. Leaton BLenkinsorr. 


Wire Sexutne (6 §. iii. 487, 512; iv. 133; 
v. 58, 98).—Mr. Rayner, in the first volume of 
Old Yorkshire (p. 135), gives the five following in- 
stances of wife selling in Yorkshire :— 


“ At the West Riding Sessions, June 28th, 1837...... 2 
man named Joshua Jackson was convicted of selling his 
wife, and sentenced to imprisonment for one month with 
hard labour.—On the 4th of Feb., 1806,a man named 
George Gowthorp. of Patrington, sold his wife in the 
Market-place of Hull for the sum of 20 guineas, and 
with a halter delivered her to a person named House- 
man.—In 1815 aman held a regular auction in the 
Market-place at Pontefract, offering his wife at the 
minimum bidding of one shilling, and ‘knocked her 
down’ for 11 shilling:.—In 1858, in a beershop in Little 
Horton, Bradford, a man named Hartley Thompson put 
up his wife, described by the local journals at the time 
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as a ‘ pretty young woman,’ for sule; he even announced 
the sale beforehand by means of a crier or bellman, and 
brought her in with a ribbon round her neck, by way of 
halter. At Selby, in the month of December, 1862, a 
man publicly sold ‘his wife on the steps of the market- 
cross for a pint of ale.” 

= @ 


“To MAKE A LEG” (6 §., iii. 149, 337, 375 


iv. 215; v. 57, 175).—We go on making legs, as | 


though Dr. Nicnotson had asked for examples 
of the use of the phrase instead of seeking an 
explanation of it. This Smyth’s MS. Lives of th 
Berkeleys soon supplied (6" S. iii. 338 and 375); 
but if further quotations containing “to make a 
leg” be desired, here are three from Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s Characters:— 

“ By this time he hath learned to kisse his hand and 
make a legge both together.”—A Country Gentleman. 

* When he comes on the stage at his prize he makes a 
legge seven severall ways.""—A x ordinarie Fencer. 

“He had rather see Antichrist than a pleture on a 
church window, and chuseth sooner to be false hanged 
than see a leg at the name of Jesus or stand at the 
creede.”—A Precisian. 

Sr. SwituHn. 


Are Toaps Poisonous? (6"S. iv. 429; v. 32, 
173.)—After recounting instances of toads taken 
inwardly without any evil effects, Goldsmith, in 
his Animated Nature (vol. vii. p. 100), proceeds 
thus :— 

“ From all this it will appear with what injustice this 
animal has hitherto been treated. It has undergone 
every reproach; and mankind have been taught to con- 
sider as an enemy, a creature that destroys that insect 
tribe which are their real invaders. We are to treat, 


be pardoned for doubting whether the event was 
in any way connected with the ‘ ‘suckling” of 
toads. C. Ross. 


“ Niswant-Imt1az” (6"§. iv. 512; v. 33, 118). 
—These words would be more correctly spelt in 
English characters Nishdn-i-Imtiydz. They are 
borrowed from the Persian, and mean literally the 
Order of Distinction. W. F. Pripeavux. 

Calcutta. 


TaK-o’-THE-Hit (6™ §, iv. 288, 521).—This is 
| the name of a village on a height in the parish of 
| Audeley, Staffordshire. The Celtic for a height is 
tulach; the ch is guttural, but some people find it 
easier to sound it like k The height was called 
Tulach ; the village built on it took the same 
name. A generation came which knew not the 
meaning of tulach, and added on-the-Hill to the 
name. In Gaelic (wlach is a general name for a 
hill, and is also the individual name of many 
heights. Tomas Srratton. 


I have heard it asserted, but very many years 
ago, that this place derived its name from a council 
of war held there by Prince Charles Edward in 
1745, when on his march to Derby. But adverse 
to this theory is the fact that the place lies con- 
siderably to the right of the road from Maccles- 
field to Leek, through both of which towns it is an 
established fact that he passed. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Betrry (6S, v. 104, 158, 189, 271).—I copy 





therefore, as fables, those accounts that represent the 
toad as possessed of poison to kill at a distance ; of its 
ejecting its venom, which burns wherever it touches ; of 
its infecting those vegetables near which it resides; of 
~ excessive fondness for sage, which it renders poisonous 
by its approach;* these, and a hundred others of the 
sume kind, probably took rise from an antipathy which 
some have to all animals of the kind. It is a harmless, | 
defenceless creature, torpid and unvenomous, and seeking 
the darkest retreats, not from the malignity of its nature, 
but the multitude of its enemies.”— History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature, by Oliver Goldsmith, London, 
MDCCLXXIV., 8 vols, 8vo, 
Witiiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


If it be true that toads emit venom from their 
mouths, the Dowager Princess of Wales, mother 
of George III., must have been ill advised when 
she sought relief from their aid in a case of cancer. 
Junius, writing to Woodfall on December 5, 1771, 

ays, “ What do you mean by affirming that the 
Dowager is better? I tell you that she suckles 
toads from morning till night.” Her Royal High- 
ness died in a few weeks after this; but we may 

* In allusion, perhaps, to Boccaccio’s tale of Pasquino 
and Simona, the tragic interest of which depends solely 
on the supposition that the venom of a toad had poisoned | 
a cluster of sage plants. 





the following from Du Chaillu’s Land of the Mid- 
night Sun, vol. ii. p. 278:— 

‘‘In Northern Osterdal is found a peculiar kind of 
buildings called barf This form is also very old, and 
| should the tower be taken away the house would remain 
intact—a primitive type, with the fire-place in the centre. 
In front of the door is a equare porch, sometimes of 
horizontal timbers, but oftener of posts, with plank walls ; 
a flight of stairs leads up to a smal! square room used for 
clothing, but also as a sleeping-room ; this front part is 
called barfr The origin can be traced to the ancient 
Germanic language, now known only by old mauuscripts, 
where its name was berevrit, which reads berkfrit. The 
first syllable is related to the Norwegian byjerge (to pre- 
serve, to keep), the last is the same as fred (peace). In 
France it is called to-day berfroit or Lerfroi, hence the 
English name lelfry. The use of this kind of tower 
spread to Denmark, and finally to Norway, where it at 
present is found only in Octerdal.’ 

The illustration shows the little room over the 
porch rising in a tower-like form above the rest of 
the house, which is of one story only. 

J. H. Cooke. 

Berkeley. 

Anpverson’s “ Book or British TopocRaPny ” 
(6 S. v. 245). —If you could devote some space, 
at intervals, in “ N. & Q.” to the insertion of lists 
of the rarer topographic: il books not to be found 
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in the British Museum it would form a valuable | duties of the shrievalty devolved upon the two 


addenda to Mr. Anderson’s work. The greatest 
praise is due to Mr. Anderson for the way he has 
—— his laborious task, and the value of the 
ook to collectors of county histories will be im- 
mense. It will also save much of the time of 
those who frequent the British Museum Library. 

For Northamptonshire there are several very im- 
portant additions needed, which I shall be happy 
to supply for your columns. The following cor- 
rections in the Northamptonshire portion may be 
noted : 

P. 224. Norden’s Speculi Britanie.—No map is 
known to be published. 

P. 224. Bridge’s Northamptonshire.—No title- 
page published, and not continued after p. 164 in 
this edition by Dr. Jebb. 

P, 225, Architectural Notices.—Last partshould 
be 15. 

P, 225. Baker, John J.—Should be John L. 

P. 226. Watkins’s Basilica Political.—Should 
be Palatial. 

P. 229. Rooke’s Salcey Forest, date 1798.— 
Should be 1797. 

P, 240, Astrop.—Oxfordshire should he North- 
amptonshire. Joun TayLor, 

Northampton, 





“Tue Feton’s Wire” (6 §, v. 246).—I am 
much obliged to a kind correspondent (alas! she 
is anonymous) who has copied out this song for 
me, and who refers me to Barry Cornwall. I now 
find that it occurs in English Songs, by B. Corn- 
wall, 1832, song 114, p. 140. I may remark, 
though I dare say it has been observed before, that 
Bryan Waller Procter becomes, by an anagram, 
Peter Barry Cornwall. Watrer W. SxKear. 

Cambridge, 


Ruymetess Worps (6"" S, v. 46, 173).—Let me 
add to the list of words incapable of rhyme the 
word chimney, for which, if 1 am not mistaken, 
a reward was offered. It is very possible that 
a rhyme may be given for this and other words 
equally difficult in the very clever writings of the 
Hoods, father and son, and of the author of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, O, L. Cuampers, 

Headingley, Leeds. 


Tae Orrice or Barirr (6% S. vy. 149).—Tn 
one of the charters granted to Bristol, Ed. IV., 
1461-2, it is enacted that the bailiffs and officers 
shall “levy and collect the fines, redemptions, 
issues forfeited, amercements, forfeitures, and other 
profits aforesaid from those persons who shall be 
in and of the town of Bristol and suburbs of the 
same, as we and our heirs should have collected 
them, if they should have belonged to us and our 
heirs” (Seyer’s Charters, p. 124). At the above 
period Bristol had one sheriff and two bailiffs, but 





bailiffs, who in 1314 had succeeded to the office 
and duties performed by two seneschals or stewards, 
who, again, in 1268 had themselves succeeded “ the 
two grave and worshipful men who were called 
prepositors.” Under charter of Henry VII, 1499, 
the bailiffs of the town of Bristol were also made 
sheriffs of the county of Bristol, with authority to 
hold county courts, to make their “ profers,” and to 
render theaccounts at the “exchecquer of their baili- 
wick ” (Seyer’s Charters, pp. 146, 147, 149). From 
the above we gather that the bailiff was a superior 
servant or minister of the authorities, who them- 
selves again represented their sovereign (the mayor 
of Bristol was the king’s escheator). 

*« As the king’s bailiff it is his business to preserve the 
rights of the king within his bailiwick ; for so his county 
is frequently called in the writs—he must seize to the 
king's use all land devolved to the Crown by attainder 
or escheat; must levy all fines and forfeitures; must 
seize and keep all waifs, wrecks, estrays, and the like, 
unless they be granted to some subject ; and must also 
collect the king's rents within the bailiwick if com- 
manded by process from the Exchequer...... Bailiffa of 
hundreds are appointed by the sheriffs to collect fines 
therein, to summon juries, to attend the judges and justices 
at the assizes and quarter sessions, and also to execute writs 
and process in the several hundreds...... It is now usual to 
join special bailiffs with them; who are generally mean 
persons, employed by the sheriffs on account only of their 
adroitness and dexterity in hunting and seising their 
prey. The sheriff being answerable for the misdemeanour 
of these bailiffs, they are therefore usually bound in an 
obligation for the due execution of their office, and are 
thence called bound-bailiffs [ bumbailiffs }."— Blackstone 
[by Christian, 1500], vol. i. pp. 344-6. 

J. F. Nicnotts, F.S,A. 

Bristol. 

Under the Anglo-Saxon government the revenues 
of the State were collected in each shire by the 
shire reve, and in each municipal town by an 
elected functionary, called a borough reve or port 
reve. But after the Conquest, instead of the elective 
Anglo-Saxon reve, there was placed over each shire 
a Norman viscount, and over each municipal town 
a bailiff, appointed by the Norman king. In their 
desire to rid themselves of the royal bailiff, 
boroughs offered the king a higher sum, to be col- 
lected by and from themselves and transmitted 
directly to his exchequer, than he could farm their 
town for to an individual, and hence the frequent 
charters which we soon find issuing to one town 
after another. The interference of a royal provost 
in their internal concerns being thus withdrawn, 
the towns returned to their free municipal organi- 
zation. They had once more a chief administrator 
of their own choice, though in few cases was he 
allowed to resume either of the old designations, 
borough reve and port reve. In all cases he now 
acted as bailiff of the Norman king, and accounted at 
the Exchequer for the farm or crown rent of the 
borough ; in most he received the Norman appella- 


previous to 1372 there was no sheriff, but the | tion of mayor, which, denoting in that language a 
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municipal chief officer, was less odious to the Anglo- | 
Saxon townsmen than that of bailiff, though in 
some he received and kept the title of bailiff only. 
In numerous places the chief municipal officer still 
bears this name, e.g. the High Bailiff of Westminster. 


] 


| 


In London the Lord Mayor is at the same time | 


Bailiff (which title he bore before the present one 
became usual), 
towns of Pevensey and Seaford, &c. The duties 
of bailiff are analogous to those of mayor. By the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 5 & 6 Wm. IV. 
c. 76, the title of mayor is given to the chief 
municipal officer of towns incorporated under that 
Act. See National Cyclopedia, &c. 
Water Kirkianp, F.R.G.S. 


The duties of bailiffs of manors may be collected 
from the bailiff’s oath in J. Kitchin’s “ Jurisdic- 
tions; or, the Lawful Authority of Courts Leet, 
Courts Baron, &c.: Together with...... a most Per- 
fect Directory for all Stewards of any of the said 
Courts. Fourth ed. Lon. 1663,” p. 93 ; and from 
the form of deputation from a lord in The Complete 
Court-Keeper ; or, Land Steward’s Assistant, by 
Giles Jacob, Lon. 1724, p. 74. There is a full 
account in Blount’s Law Dictionary, Lond. 1691; 
and in Jacob’s Law Dict., 8th ed., Lond. 1762. 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


“REYNARD THE Fox” (6 S, iv. 63; v. 236). 
—The edition of Schopper’s Latin translation,1567, 
is the first edition and has the cuts of Virgilius 
Jolis. There are editions of 1574, 1579, 1584, 
and 1595, with the cuts of Jost Ammon. The first is 
rather rare, the last occur frequently. J. W. 


Avtuors or Booxs Wantep (6 §, v. 248).— 

The Craniad.—The advertisement says there were two 
persons engaged in its composition; and in the British 
Museum copy I find “ Je ‘firey and Gordon” pencilled. A 
considerable part of the book is versifications of passages 
in the physiognomical system of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim. J. O. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON B m KS, &e. 
The Life of George Cruikshank. In Two Epochs. By 
Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
CRUIKSHANK literature can hardly be said to be a rarity, 
least of all in the pages of “ N. & Q.,”’ where Mr. Bradley, 
Mr. Ashbee, and Mr. Briscoe have recorded their recol- 
lections. Since “Christopher North” issued his first 
boisterous laudations in Blac/wood for July, 1823, there 
has been a long succession of articles upon this seductive 
theme. None of them, it is true, for generous enthusiasm 
and appreciative insight, quite approach Thackeray's 
famous critique in the Westminster for August, 1840, 
recently included in his complete works; but Mr, Paget, 
Mr. Sala especially, Mr. Frederick Wedmore, Mr. 


We have also the bailiffs of the | 








Hamerton, Mr. Palgrave, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti have 
all written more or less ably upon the subject of 


“ glorious George.” 
trated paper in the Century (then Scribner's) Magazine 
for June, 1878, some of the cuts to which we seem to re- 
cognize in the volumes now under notice. Besides these | 


There was also an admirably illus- | 


there are Mr. G. W. Reid’s catalogue of 1871, Mr. 
| Hamilton's lecture, and Mr. William Bates’s “ critico- 
bibliographical essay,” the second edition of which is a 
perfect storehouse of Cruikebank ana, and a capital 
eden for illustration by inserted plates. But none re 
these efforts can exactly be called “biographical” 
the generally accepted sense of the term, and Mr. 
Jerrold’s book has therefore the honour (as well as the 
responsibilities) of being the first of its kind. He has 
brought together a mass of most interesting material 
respecting Cruikshank, and, as might be expected from 
so practised a pen, has arranged it with considerable 
ingenuity. He takes, perhaps, a somewhat larger licence 
of citation than is usual, and he is more anecdotical than 
critical ; but as he himself speaks of his work as mémoires 
pour servir merely, it would be unfair to blame it for not 
being more than it professes to be. Some of its illustra- 
tions—a large number of which are from the rare “‘ More 
Mornings at Bow Street’’—are excellent, most of them 
are good, and, in an effective design entitled the “ Gin 
Fiend,’ which serves as frontispiece to vol. ii., M. Gus- 
tave Doré has lent to his friends enterprise the support 
of his pencil. There is also a fac-simile of an amusing 
autos zap »h letter addressed to Laman Blanchard at p. 274 
of vol. Those who know little or nothing of Cruik- 
shank will find in Mr. Jerrold’s pages a thoroughly read- 
able, though rather dispersed, record of one otf the most 
powerful caricaturists since Gillray and most tragic 
artists since Hogarth ; while those to whom much of bis 
material is familiar will still be able to add something to 
their stock from the personal and hitherto unpublished 
reminiscences now given. Some of these—had space 
permitted—we should have been glad to quote. Our only 
regret is that, while Mr. Jerrold’s own memories are 
fresh, and those of Cruikshank’s more recent contem- 
poraries are still procurable, he should have been content 
to give us what he himself styles “‘ disjecta membra,” in 
the place of that final and definitive life which conse- 
quently remains to be written, the more especially as 
there seems to be but little prospect that the once pro- 
mised “autobiography” will ever now be published. 
This is a loss, for, despite George’s “ Roman infirmity ” 
of boasting, it could not have failed to have been a racy 
and graphic production, 


Lectures on Teaching. By J. 

(Cambridge University be, 
Tuk profession of teaching is continually adopted by 
those who have no special gifte for, or training in, their 
art, to the destruction of their own tempers and the 
delay of their pupils’ progress, The want of some 
education in the art of education has long been felt and 
recognized, and the University of Cambridge in 1879 
endeavoured to assiat teachers by providing lectures and 
examinations in the theory and practice of education. 
Among the courses of lectures delivered in furtherance 
of this useful object were those of Mr. Fitch which are 
contained in the volume before us. ‘They seem to us to 
be in every way excellent; they are full, detailed, and 
suggestive, showing a keen appreciation of the difficulties 
in the way both of master and pupil, and containing a 
great mass of practically useful hints. The subject is 
not one which is considered generally attractive, bat 
these lectures are so interesting in treatment and so 
enthusiastic in tone that they ought to obtain a wide 
circulation. The fact that the volume has reached a 
third edition is some proof of its popularity, 


A History of Modern Italy. By Dr. Morell. 
mans & Co.) 

Tus history of Italy supplies a continuous and connected 

narrative, in a compendious form and in simple lan- 


. Fitch. Third Edition, 


(Long- 


| guage, of Italian history from the time of Odoacer to the 
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death of Victor Emmanucl and Pius 1X. The work is 
substantially a translation of a history written by a 
learned priest, Giovanni Bosco, which has a wide cir- 
culation in Italian schools. Dr. Morell bas adapted it 
to English requirements, prefixed to it four introductory 
chapters, and comple ted the history from the Tre aty of 
Villafranca to the present day. In its present form it 
commends itself to the notice of teachers as one of the 
few continuous hietories of Italy which are at all suited 
for the use of schools, 


A Critical Greek and English Concordance. 
by Charles F. Hudson. (Bagster & Sons.) 
Tuts concordance has been prepared with great care and 
labour. It gives, in a compact and well-arranged form, 
every Greek word used in the New Testament, with the 
English rendering by which it is translated in each 
passage in which it occurs, and also the various readings 
of the best and most ancient MSS. The whole work has 
been revised and corrected by Dr. Ezra Abbot, one of the 
American revisers. The concordance is of valuable 
assistance to the theological student in a critical study 
of the New Testament, and at the same time is the 
best and most interesting commentary on the changes 
which the revisers of the Authorized Version have 

sanctioned by their approval. 


Prepared 


We have received Part XXVI. of the Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Journal, It would 
not be easy to exaggerate the value of the series of 
which it isa part, Too many of our local archzological 
journals are composed almost entirely of what the 
Saturday Review used to call padding; that is, mere 
printed matter whose only use is to fill out the number. 
Our Yorkshire friends have avoided this error, and the 
kindred one of endeavouring to make their papers 
minister to amusement only. There is much to give 
pleasure—amusement, if you will—to thoughtful people 
in the issue before us, but of a kind which increases our 
knowledge of the life of the north of England, and, as a 
consequence, is a real addition to the store of historic 
material which is slowly being accumulated. The most 
important paper in this issue is Mr. Charles Jackson's 
account of *‘ The Stovin Manuscript.”’ George Stovin, 
its writer, was a Lincolnshire gentleman who was born 
towards the end of the seventeenth century and died in 
1780. Almost his whole life was spent in the Isle of 
Axholme or the low-lying grounds of Yorkshire adjoin- 
ing. He filled for many years the post of a Commissioner 
of Sewers, and seems to have been very learned in the 
intricate laws which are administered by the Sewers 
Courts. He had strongly developed antiquarian tastes, 
and was particularly interested in the history of the 
Isle of Axholme. He had great opportunities of gaining 
information as to the riots and other illegal proceedings 
which occurred there and in Hatfield Chace during the 
seventeenth century, as a consequence of the draining 
works carried out in that region by Sir Cornelius Ver- 
muiden and the Flemings and Netherlanders whom le 
brought over with him. Mr. Jackson, who has had the 
geod fortune to discover his precious collections, has 
published some of his notes in full, and others in copious 
abstract. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite gives us a learned 
paper on the “ Plan of a Cistercian Religious House.” 
He has not been content with merely examining existing 
remains and then guessing at their uses, but has studied 
the institutes of the order and other early documents 
which throw light on his favourite subject. A portion 
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of the number is devoted to an imprint of a part of | 


Roger Dodsworth’s Yorkshire collections. We believe 
that in future numbers the whole of the Yorkshire 
portions of these valuable manuscripts will be given. 
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Tue frontispiece of this month's Mugazine of Artis 
a cut of Millet’s “ Angelus,” taken, not from the somewhat 
over sentimentalized etching lately published, but from 
the photograph by Pretorius. Of this masterpiece of 
the Norman peasant-artist we have already said our say 
in noticing the translation, by Helena de Kay, of Sen- 
sier's Among the remaining contents Mr, 
Andrew Lang’s “ Art of Savages,” and Mr. Monkhouse’s 
review of Charles Blanc’s Grammaire des Arts Décoratifs, 
under the title, ‘‘The Decoration of a Home,” are, 
perhaps, the most attractive. Another able article is 
that by Mr. Harry V. Barnett on Chatto’s History of 
Wood-Engraving. The writer shows considerable 
technical knowledge of his subject, and we rejoice to 
see that he has had the courage to condemn (as we did) 
the perfunctory chapter added to the book in 1861 by 
Mr. H. G. Bohn. Altogether Messrs, Cassell & Co. are 
to be congratulated upon their editor and their enter- 
prise. The letter-press of the Magazine of Art is well 
chosen and judiciously varied, while its illustrations, as 
examples of wood engraving, can scarcely be improved 
upon. 

Deatu or Mr. Francis.—It is with very deep regret 
that we announce the death of our kind-hearted and 
excellent publisher Mr. John Francis, which took place 
on the 6th inst. All who had the advantage of knowing 
Mr. Francis will share our feelings; while those who did 
not know him personally, but remember his great ser- 
vices to the newspaper world generally —by his successful 
exertions in procuring the repeal of the Advertisement 
Duty, then that of the Stamp Duty, and lastly that of 
the Paper Duty—will acknowledge the deep obligation 
which Mr. Francis conferred, not upon the publishing 
world only, but upon all readers, students, and lovers of 
literature. The funeral will take place on Tuesday 
next at Highgate Cemetery. 

Tue Wyciir Socrety has been founded with a view 
to publishing the complete works of John Wyclif. Out 
of the great mass of the Reformer’s Latin writings, only 
one treatise of importance, the 7rialogus, has ever been 
printed. Published abroad in 1525, and again in 1753, 
it was edited for the Oxford University Press in 1869 by 
Dr. Lechler. The Honorary Secretary is Mr. John W, 
Standerwick, General Post Office, London, E.C., from 
whom further information can be obtained. 

For some time past “ The Parish Churches of Craven” 
have formed the subject of an interesting series of papers 
in the Craven Pioneer ; they have just been concluded 
by a list of the vicars of Skipton, commencing from 
1267 and ending in 1843, when the present incumbent, 
who is the first rector of the parish, was installed. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 
T. C. (Halifax).—1. Not till after the union of the 


3 and 4, 
5. To 


crowns. 2. On the second coinage of James I. 
In the later and popular sense of the terms, as 1. 


| identify himself with the country as a whole, and to 


show that his associations and interests were national, 
not foreign. 6. As the first part of 5, mutatis mutandis, 

E. C. B.—Ecclesiastical dynamite, we fear, and there- 
fore unsuitable. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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